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AN educational paper, self styled ‘‘ popular,” ac- 

cuses us of saying that the ‘‘ New York and 
Brooklyn teachers naturally love stagnation.” The 
accusation is false, but as a lie will travel ten 
leagues while truth is putting on its boots, it is prob- 
able the falsehood will be repeated many months to 
come by those who think that this Boston educa- 
tional editor tells the truth. 





| bros ad has been foiled in her designs on Abyssinia, 
and now she has trouble with Zanzibar relative to 
the cession of territory to the Italian Commerciul 
Company. The Protestant missi:n, at a recent con- 
ference in London, discussed the alarming spread of 
Islam schools in the East, especially in the Dutch 
possessions. Dr. Post, an American, spoke of the 
social and political influence of Islamism in pervert- 
ing individual morality, and crushing the life out of 
& people. Algeria has been invaded by a swarm of 
crickets that destroy vegetation wherever they 
appear. The government has expended large sums 
in destroying them. Gov. Hill found many things 





to criticise in the Electoral Reform Bill, and there- 
fore vetoed it. The fisheries troubles have broken 
out anew, Canadians claiming that Americans have 
destroyed a large number of their nets. Serious 
troubles were reported from Kansas over the loca- 
tion of a county seat, and the sheriff was obliged to 
call on the state for aid. Gen. Sheridan’s condition 
is improving. 





(THOUSAN DS of teachers, who can tell how other 
schools can be reformed, are utterly unable to 
see anything wrong in their own. Englishmen 
write long letters concerning the degeneracy of 
America who cannot see the humiliation of their own 
country. The Eastern States complain of the West- 
ern, and in turn the Western criticise the Eastern. 
The average Bostonian thanks God every day that his 
school system is so much better than New York’s, 
while the average New Yorker, who has had time 
during the past five years to think about anything 
outside his business, when asked about Boston, 
wonders whether it has any school system at all. 

It is a principle of human nature that we cannot 
understand evil in others unless we can appreciate 
it in ourselves. A teacher cannot understand the 
difficulties of his pupils unless he has appreciated 
the same difficulties in himself. We must bear our 
own burdens before we can bear others’. We cannot 
make others unselfish if we are selfish. We cannot 
make others interested in school work, unless we are 
interested in it ourselves. We cannot preach refor- 
mation in others unless we have practiced it in our- 
selves. All reform begins at the center of self, and 
radiates outwardly. 

There have always been a class of hypocrites who 
continually confess others’ sins, and thank God for 
their own excellencies. They say on meeting a 
friend, ‘‘ There’s a big splinter in your eye; let me 
pull it out;” or, *“‘ Why don’t you adopt my way of 
governing?” or, ‘‘ You are an old fogy ; reform, and 
ve like me.” They are supremely happy in their 
own conceit. We want reformers who begin at 
home, and stop their exhortations to others until 
they have cleared up their own little farm. 





(THERE will no doubt be persons who will insist 

that the JouRNAL is not friendly to the public 
schools of this city. There are few of the teachers 
who will be misled by any such statements. We 
have been a witness to the earnestness and the 
labors of the teachers for many years and can bear 
willing testimony to the great results which have 
been achieved. But we know that a large majority 
desire to make an advancement beyond what has 
been yet reached. Under the present plan the schools 
are probab:y as good as they van be; the changes 
we propose will make them still better, and above 
all, elevate the teacher as well. 

It has been a common thing to our observation 
that any one who criticises the public schools is de- 
nounced as an enemy ; there are those who insist that 
any change will be destructive. So it was charged 
when the JouRNAL asked for the abolition of corporal 
punishment; soit was when it asked for the removal 
of technical grammar; so it was when the introduc. 
tion of manual training was proposed. Yet all of 
these changes have been made and theschools greatly 
improved. We ask for further changes and those 
that are based on a souhd philosophy and we know 
they will bemade. Pres. Simmons, a man of the clear- 
est judgment,sees the demands for changes in the sys- 
tem are reasonable, and has already intimated that 
the first thing the board will take up in the autumn 
will be the changes we outlined two weeks ago. 





HE legislature has established normal schools 
and given them power to license teachers to 
teach in the common schools of the state. It has 
given this city the power to examine and license 


teachers employed in the public schools of the city. 
When a graduate of the normal schools gets an 
appointment in this city he is obliged to undergo an 
examination. Is this right? We do not mean 
morally, but common-sensely. The state has paid 
for an examination of the teacher's fitness at a nor- 
mal school; the tax-payers of this city have contrib- 
uted toward that expense. Now they are asked to 
contribute to the expense again of another examina- 
tion. Supt. Kiddle wanted to examine the graduates 
of the Normal College of this city, but Pres. Hunter 
very properly objected, and the board of education 
sustained him. ; 

One who is a graduate of astate normal school, in 
our judgment, should hold a rank like a graduate of 
a medical school and not be subject to re-examina- 
tion in that state. ‘‘Teachers will getrusty.” Yes 
indeed. 





-e- 


(THE teacher spends considerable time in asking 

questions; and, usually, if he isasked the same 
questions (for example, ‘‘In what year did Colum- 
bus discover America?”) he will be able to give a 
reply. But how is it if he asked some different 
questions? Here is an incident: 

The principal of Academy wanted an assist- 
ant. Beinga very skillful man himself, he deter- 
mined to seek a person who understood how to 
reach as near the ideal desired by the earnest 
teacher as possible. It being known that he needed 
a teacher, many applied; he had blanks sent to all 
of them, and these were the questions he wanted 
answered :— 

1. What relation have the school studies to men- 
tal growth. 

2. What does the teacher do for the pupil? What 
is his office? 

3. What knowledge should first be taught to a 
child? 

4. Whatisaconcept? How do children obtain 
them? What do they do with them? 

5. What is teaching? 

6. What professional preparation have you made 
for teaching? 

7. What works on education have you read? 

8. What do you do to improve your prof:ssional 
skill and knowledge? 

9. What works on education do you possess? 
Name the special characteristics of each? 

In due time replies came, but out of a large num- 
ber of applicants, only one responded to these 
questions. The one who essayed to answer said, 
‘**T can send such few replies to these questions that 
it hardly seems worth while to do so at all.” 

The principal writes: 

‘* Are these questions too difficult for a teacher in 
our grammar schools? Ought a teacher to know 
these?” It would seem that every one who claims 
the office of teacher should be able to answer these, 
and even more difficult ones. 








[T* is the fashion in some quarters to decry school 

papers. We know a teacher who subscribes for 
a weekly journal of education, and as regularly as it 
comes he kicks it under the table. Why he sub- 
scriber,he only knows. Of course the various issues 
of any paper must have varying values; once in a 
while it rises to high water mark. It is like a pub- 
lic speaker; he cannot always be equally effective. 
This week we think the ScHooL JouRNAL is on the 
high tide, for the manual training question has never 
been so incisively discussed as in our pages of this 
week. President Gray’s article is directly in line 
with Supt. Marble’s Washington address, and the 
answers he has called forth are, in our opinion, 
unanswerable. If our readers will take the trouble 
to read carefully what is written they wili find a 
good many first rate ideas, not only capitally ex- 





pressed but convincingly clinched. 
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THE FIELD AND LIMITS OF IMITATION. 





Every teacher has noticed traits in his pupils that are 
the results of a pure imitation. We are born to learn 
from each other ; it isa provision of nature, that the 
easiest way to acquire certain kinds of knowledge is to 
follow the plans and methods of others. 

Now, much must be gained by imitation ; it would be 
foolish to attempt to gain all knowledge by personal ex- 
perience. Man is the heir to all the ages ; he has all that 
has been Jearned by his ancestors to begin with. The art 
of printing places at his command what has been learned 
by people who do not speak his language, and who live 
in remote parts of the earth. 

Not only do individuals learn from each other but 
nations learn from nations. Rome learned from Greece ; 
and there was a time when every wealthy Roman sent 
his son to Greece for his education. It was on this prin- 
ciple that America learned its art from Europe. This 
country owes everything of its best to the experience of 
European nations. We commenced where they left off. 
And no student of politics but studies the methods of 
countries on the other side of the Atlantic with the 
greatest care. 

A good writer reads the writings of other men, not as 
the common reader does, but with minute attention. If 
he is a poet, he takes up Pope, or Dryden, or Byron, or 
Milton, or Shakespeare, and hangs upon the lines of the 
master, and builds up his ideal of poetical expression in 
the light of what he reads. If he is an orator he reads 
the speeches of Cicero, Demosthenes, Patrick Henry or 
Webster, and pauses to mark the masterly skill of one 
who is long since dead, but who yet speaketh. If he isa 
thinker merely, a philosophical student, he pauses over 
the utterance of some great mind, and is lost in wonder 
as he repeats that utterance even for the thousandth 
time. 

Matthew Arnold says that he learned some of Shakes- 
peare’s and Dante’s best lines and used them as ‘‘ touch 
stones,” to test the merit of other claimants for honors ; 
and after reciting those lines to himself for years, they 
seemed greater than ever. Emerson says that he felt 
less able to explain the greatness in poetry and oratory 
after years of turning over the lines in his memory. It 
is really the plan of all thinkers to keep the thoughts of 
great thinkers before them, and no one can estimate 
the power that has been derived from passages in the 
Bible. George Eliot says she said to herself at night 
** He giveth his beloved sleep.” 

All this teaches the power that comes from imitation, 
that is, there is an imbibing of power by following in the 
tracks of others. It may be thus explained. There is 
residing in us the power of intuition—that is, of seeing 
that a thing is beautiful, or right, or true. In us there 
resides a standard that measures the thing. Whence 
comes it? We cannot reply. We know we have it; 
we believe that we inherit a more perfect standard from 
having had past generations of ancestors, who perfected 
their standard. Now, by holding before us the work of 
a master, we perfect this standard that is born in us. 
Hence, the faculty of imitation is the one that tends to 
perfect our being. 

But there are limits to all following after others. He 
who does this, in a certain sense, may be said to do it at 
his peril. We have seen that the legitimate field of imi- 
tation is confined to the acquisition of knowledge and to 
the perfecting of our ideals. In the first, it tends to 
make an artisan of one; the Chinese are wonderful imi- 
tators. They do not pass to the second stage and attempt 
to attain broader and more perfect ideals. To attain 
these one must insist on his independence ; he must be 
an emancipated man. ‘“‘ Hear all men but reserve thy 
judgment.” Never fail, that is, to have a judgment of 
your own. There are men who go to Europe and then 
come back to try to imitate the English or the Germans ; 
thisis simply ridiculous. Thereare men whoare marked 
by their accent as ministers of certain churches, Young 
graduates of colleges sometimes imitate the professor of 
Greek, sometimes the president. All these simply 
lack in personality ; they are like waves; they take an 
impression ; warm them up and they are ready to take 
another. , 

You may take any plant and treat it as you please and 
it will retain its personality ; if you dress a dog or mon- 
key in man’s clothes, he does not strut around hke a 
man because of it. The principle of growth is there, and 
gives personality. It is a beautiful thing that the dog 


still remains a dog under all circumstances ; that a hop 
vine will not twine around from leftto right ; they retain 
their personality . 

To ‘ hear all men ” and retain a just judgment is the 
mark of greatness. We are surronnded by so many in. 
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fluences, that we do not stop to select a course for our- 
selves; we drift along. To be independent does not 
mean that we are not to listen; this mistake is often 
made. ‘I will hear the other side” is the firm rule of 
the just judge, and every man is a judge—that is an ex- 
exciser of the judgment—the king-faculty. 

It is not wrong for us if told that Dickens is a great 
novelist, to purchase and read David Copperfield, but it 
8 a base thing to praise that book after reading and find- 
ing nothing in it that appeals to our admiration. It is 
not wrong to desire to listen to Chauncey M. Depew 
after having been told that he is a great orator ; butitisa 
step downward to fall into raptures over his utterances 
if we do not feel the raptures. It is not wrong for us to 
admire the wonderful voice of Adelina Patti, but if after 
hearing her sing, we initiate others in describing the 
occasion, we are deserving of censure. 

Thousands are shown some ugly thing in sculpture or 
architecture and cry out, ‘‘ How beautiful !” when they 
see nothing beautiful whatever—in fact, quite the re- 
verse. 

** The life is greater than meat:” to retain one’s own 
independence ; to have a good and true judgment; to 
speak the truth, if necessary, and when necessary ; to 
be neither vulgar nor rough, in the supposition that one 
must be in order to be independent ; to act with fairness ; 
to be ready to listen to others in the belief that they may 
know as much on the subject as yourself; to keep in an 
attitude of growth and receptivity at all times—these to 
do, and to gain all that imitation can give and will give, 
lay out work for all who stand in the place and position 
of teachers. 





ETHICAL TEACHING AGAIN. 





A quotation has been going the rounds like this: 
‘*Not only should moral ethics take the first place in 
primary struction, but in all universities there should 
be a chair of morals and manners.” Reader, does this 
strike you as sound advice? There is a great deal of 
such stuff afloat ; look out for it. There are those who 
think that a little talk about goodness and the like in the 
schools will fairly uplift things ; moral growth demands 
training in moral activity, sound intellectual culture, 
knowledge of the rule of right, and finally a pattern in 
the teacher or parent. 





EDWARD DANFORTH is dead. It causes us great pain 
to write those words. Few educators in this state were 
better known than he. During many years of his life 
he was actively engaged in educational work. He was 
formerly superintendent of the schools of Troy, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., principal of the union schools of Le Roy 
and Batavia, school commissioner of Erie county, and 
Deputy State Superintendent of Public Instruction under 
Abram B, Weaver. He was the twenty-third president 
of the State Teachers’ Association, and for ten years 
secretary of the New York Sunday School Association. 
Our readers will remember a sketch of his life, with por- 
trait, in a recent number of the SCHOOL JoURNAL. We 
could moralize concerning this sad event but our sorrow 
is too deep to permit us to say more than these few 
words of tribute toa man whose cheerful companion- 
ship and wise counsels we are thankful to have enjoyed, 
and now sincerely mourn because we shall never see 
his face on earth again. 





A CORRESPONDENT writes us as follows : ‘‘ What is the 
matter with your schools in New York? The subject is 
attracting great attention among educators here in 
Iowa.” 
We have little more to add to what has been said in 
the columns of the JoURNAL. The real state of the case 
is that a handwriting has appeared on the walls of this 
city. ‘‘ THE OLD EDUCATION MUST GO.” 
Of course other matters are somewhat mingled with 
it, but there is no other way to explain the condition o¢ 
things. The JOURNAL has expounded the new education 
for more than ten years; it has made trouble in very 
many cities, and it is now producing trouble here. 
Any little tinkering of the course of study will not do; 
the new education demands the breathing of a new 
spirit. 





SUPERINTENDENT JASPER has not, we have been in_ 
formed, encouraged the reading of educational journals 
and books. He is not on the subscription list of the 
JOURNAL, at all events. Now, we do not see how a man 
in his important place can afford to be without the 
JOURNAL. We believe, in fact, we know, that if he had 
diligently read its pages, and had put the schools into 
line with the ideas in this paper, there would have been 


little contest over his election. The contest is a contest 
between the old education and the new education. 








WHEN Mr. PHILBRICK was superintendent in Boston, 
there was a battle over his re-election there, as there has 
been here over Mr. Jasper. He was highly respected, 
an able man, but he had not imbibed the new ideas of 
education ; he was a man of the past, and he was laid 
aside. His successors, Messrs. Eliot and Seaver, are 
men of a different stamp; the schools of Boston have 
changed remarkably under their administration. 





THE city will feel at this juncture the loss created by 
Supt. Harrison’s resignation. He was a firm believer in 
the ‘‘ new ideas,” because he was a profound student of 
education. 

The admirable work on ‘‘ Object Teaching,” by Supt. 
Calkins, has spread the ‘“ new ideas” over the country. 
Now we want the “‘ new ideas” adopted at home. 





A Goop many of the New York teachers have read 
the JOURNAL, and have felt that it dealt with educa- 
tional truth. They have pondered deeply over these 
truths, and then said, ‘‘I have my bread and butter to 
earn ; if I teach as the JOURNAL proposes, I shall have 
to go.” But still these teachers have continued to think, 
and some to talk ; the yeast of truth has been at work; 
and they are anxious for a change. “hey have no 
enmity against Mr. Jasper : they, personally, would like 
to have him remain. One principal who had congratu- 
lated Mr. Jasper on his »e-election, said to us, ‘ But I 
want things changed ; we are behind the times.” 





MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER SCHOOL. 


This school, the oldest of summer institutes in the 
country, is beautifully situated near the Highland land- 
ing, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. The session for 1888 will 
continue from July 16 to Aug. 17, and promises to be a 
specially fine one. The situation of this school by the 
sea makes it possible for teachers to gain much by 
varied recreation, and at the same time to study under 
fine teachers a certain number of hours each day. The 
training in the various branches is given by noted 
specialists. Dr. W. B. Dwight, of Vassar College, has 
charge of the class studying the lower forms of animal 
life. John D. King, the noted microscopist will conduct 
a class in microscopy. Professor Brownell, of Syracuse 
University, N. Y., and Turner of Lincoln University, 
Ill., will teach mineralogy, while Professor Burgess, of 
Washington, takes charge of a class in‘ botany. The 
elocution class will be under the care of Dr. Emerson. 
Monroe College of Oratory, and the literature class will 
enjoy the instruction of Dr. W. J. Rolfe. The depart- 
ment of methods will be in charge of the new state agent 
of the Massachusetts board of education, Prof. A. W. 
Edson, A.M., late superintendent of the schools of 
Jersey City. The work of this department will be done 
under the personal instruction of trained specialists in 
their departments. list of these teachers include such 
names as Prof. J. C. Greenough, A.M.,Westfieid Normal 
School; Prof. A. C. Boyden, A.M., Bridgewater Normal 
School ; Prof. H. L. Southwick, O.M., Monroe College of 
Oratory ; Miss Augusta Tovell, St. Louis Normal School : 
Miss Lucy Wheelock, Chauncey Hall School,Boston ; Dr. 
W.A.Mowry,editor of Education,Boston ; C. E. Meleney, 
A.M., superintendent, Somerville, Mass.; Mrs. Cate- 
Smith, late of the Milwaukee Training School; W. S. 
Goodnough, superintendent of drawing, Columbus, 0.; 
H. W. Shaylor, Portland, Me. ; F. A. Lyman, Syracuse, 
N. Y., and many others of note. 

There will be many other departments such as kinder- 
garten, history, art, mathematics, astronomy, manual 
training, vocal and instrumental music under teachers 
from the N. E. Conservatory, short-hand, type-writing, 
etc., etc. 

No school promises a richer treat to teachers than this 
one. Tuition is low, and board is obtainable at reason- 
able rates. Circulars will be sent on application to Mr. 
B. W. Putnam, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





JAMES JOHONNOT, the well known author and insti- 
tute conductor, died on Monday of this week at Tarpon 
Springs, Fla., where he had been living most of the 
time for the past two years. Mr. Johonnot was one of 
the best known, and most highly respected educational 
authors and lecturers in this country, and his death will 
leave a vacancy it will be difficult to fill. A full sketch 
of his life will appear in the JOURNAL, 
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BRIEF ITEMS. 





THE commencement exercises, of the Potsdam, (N. Y.) 
State Normal School, will take place June 24-27. Rev. 
E. N. Packard, Syracuse, N. Y., will preach the bacca- 
laureate sermon, and Malcolm McVicar, Ph. D., LL. D., 
Chancellor McMaster University, Toronto, Ont., will 
deliver an address to the Alumni Association. 

Supt. SHELDON J. PaRDEE, of Long Island City, N. Y., 
has just received the degree of Ph. D. from Union Chris- 
tian College, Indiana. 


A PEDAGOGICAL library has been established in Long 
Island City, in the rooms of the city superintendent, a 
good example for other cities to follow. 





THE nineteenth commencement of the State Normal 
School at St. Cloud, Minn., of which Dr. Thos. J. Gray 
is president, took place May 30. The program for com- 
mencement week was an attractive one, including, be- 
sides the usual alumni gatherings a dramatic representa- 
tion of the Lady of the Lake, a tree-planting, and a 
lecture by Col. Parker. 





THE HEBREW TECHNICAL InsTITUTE of this city re- 
cently closed a year’s work under the most prosperous 
circumstances. Its director, Dr. Leipziger is a clear- 
headed, progressive teacher, having the confidence of 
the Hebrews of this city, who give him all the money 
needed for his work. Columbia College has lately hon- 
ored him by giving him the degree of LL.D. 





THE Oregon State Teachers’ Association meeting to be 
held at Salem, July 5-7, promises a treat to all who 
attend. Topics for discussion have been sent in by mem- 
bers, and will be brought up at the meeting. There will 
be meetings of the departments of superintendence, 
music, and college, and university, besides the sessions of 
regular departments. There will be an educational ex- 
position, which will include exhibits of drawings, 
crayon work, water colors and other forms of decorative 
and mechanical art, to be sent by schools of all grades. 


AT the open commencement of the University of 
the City of New York last week, fifty-two were u- 
ated. Dr. Johnson, the veteran Latin professor in the 
University, received the degree of L.H.D., a well de- 
served honor. Dr. Johnson has taught for fifty years in 
the same room in the University building. Chancellor 
John Hall was absent, having sailed for Europe, and 
Vice-Chancellor MacCracken presided in his place. 





Mr. C. F. Kina, of Boston Highlands, Mass., is direc- 
tor of the Saratoga Summer School. The date of this 
school is July 10-August 11. Two mistakes were made 
in a former announcement ; this one is correct. 





-- 


THE COLLEGE FOR THE TRAINING OF 
TEACHERS. 


o — 


The closing exercises of this school which took place 
last week, showed the excellence of the work done dur- 
ing the past year. The drawings and other work of the 
students, both of the college and the model school were 
inspected immediately after the exercises, and proved 
the thoroughness of theteaching. Dr. Butler and his asso- 
ciates are to be congratulated on their success in estab- 
lishing this school. New York is just the place for it. 





A SUPERINTENDENT'S RESIGNATION NOT 
ACCEPTED. 


We congratulate the citizens of La Porte, Ind., that 
the resignation of their Superintendent, W. N. Hailman, 
was not accepted. 

Supt. Hailman is too well known to readers of educa- 
tional papers to need any more commendation from us. 
He is recognized as an able worker and thinker, and a man 
of advanced views. During his administration, the 
schools of La Porte have grown in excellence, and have 
a high reputation. By personal testimony sent to us, we 
know that his teachers are unanimously in accord with 
his advanced methods, and prefer the new to the old 
ways. 

The excellence of his schools may be judged from the 
fact that the high school has been placed on the diploma 
jist of Michigan University. By this action its gradu- 
ates, if recommended by the faculty of the high school, 
will be admitted to the University at Ann Arbor without 
further examination. 

Supt. Hailman is the author of “ Primary Methods,” 
8 book invaluable to teachers, also ‘‘ The History of Ped- 
agogy.” He has been especially in demand as a lecturer 

atall kinds of educational gatherings. Wherever he 
\has gone, he has made for himself a place in the esteem 
of the people, and done good work for their schools, 








HENRY M. MAC CRACKEN, D.D. LL.D. 





Dr. MacCracken, Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
the City of New York, was born Sept. 28, 1840, in the col- 
lege town of Oxford, Ohio, the seat of Miami University, 
where his father and others of his family were gradu- 
ates, and where his mother was principal of an academy 
for young ladies between 1835 and 1840. .He was made 
a B.A. there in 1857, and was teacher of classics in 
the Grove Academy, Cedarville, Ohio, 1857-8. He was 
superintendent of schools in South Charleston, Ohio, 
1858-1860, and afterwards was teacher of classics in 
Xenia, Ohio, 1860-61. He was pastor of Westminster 
Church, Columbus, Ohio, for four years, beginning in 
1863. During his service there, he was one of a commit- 
tee of three appointed by the Synod of Ohio to found a 
college. The action of this committee led to the found- 
ing of the University of Wooster, Ohio. Dr. MacCracken 
was a student in the Universities of Tubingen and Berlin, 
Germany, 1867-1868. 

While pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of To- 
ledo, Ohio, he was one of a committee of four that 
founded Green Springs Acade~1y, with ex President R. 
B. Hayes, as president of the board of trustees. Dr. 
MacCracken told this story privately some time since : 
‘When, with others, I had fixed on Green Springs as 
the best point for an academy, I suggested that we ob- 
tain ex-President Hayes as president of our trustees. It 
was just after his retirement from the office of the Pres- 
ident. The objection was offered that he would hardly 
step directly from the presidency of the United States to 
the presidency of Green Springs Academy. I insisted 
and he was invited to be present at our first meeting. It 
was on the academy grounds near the great springs from 
which the village was named. There was a fine shaded 
knoll on the grounds on which Mr. Hayes threw himself, 
being fatigued with the ride from his home. I moved 
that ‘Inasmuch as there was one comfortable seat pro- 
vided by nature on these grounds, the gentleman occu- 
pying it be elected president of the board.’ Receiving a 
second, I put the motion, which was adopted. President 
Hayes sprang up saying, ‘ Then if I am president, here 
where I place my cane in the sod shall be the corner- 
stone of the newacademy.’” Out of this has grown 
a well-established academy. 

Dr. MacCracken was called to the chancellorship of 
the Western University of Pennsylvania at Pittsburgh, 
in 1881, when he was forty years old. Thence, he was 
called in 1884 to the New York University. During this 
year he attended the International Educational Confer- 
ence at London, and made two addresses which are pub- 
lished in its proceedings. His inaugural at New York 
University on ‘‘ Universities and Cities” was published 
in the University Quarterly. A volume by him entitled 
** The Lives of the Leaders of the Church Universal,” in 
part translated from the German, published in 1879 by 
eleven denominational publishing houses, and by T. & T. 
Clark, Edin h and London, has been largely circu- 
lated. The ‘‘ Bibliography of Church History,” by a 
Johns Hopkins instructor has pronounced it the best 

ular work of the kind in exi va a was — 
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DR. J. G. FITCH IN NEW YORK. 





Dr. J. G. Fitcn, of England, addressed the senior 
class of the normal college of this city on Monday of last 
week. He was deeply touched at hearing the young 
ladies quote several passages from his own writings. 
He referred to these quotations in his opening remarks, 
saying that he recognized them as words he had spoken 
originally to a very small audience, and he then had no 
idea of hearing them quoted in America. 

He gave the young ladies several seed-thoughts, which 
it is to be hoped will bear rich fruit in the future. [le 
called attention to the fact that.teachers are subject to a 
peculiar temptation, because their audience is always 
beneath them. ‘There is a tendency to drop to the 
level of the class, unless you ever keep a high ideal 
before you. Your class cannot judge when you are 
doing your best. They cannot criticise as the audience 
of any other profession does.” He further said, ‘‘I ad- 
vise you to select one subject of study, and the one you 
love best, and pursue it for your own pleasure. It is 
when you yourself are a seeker after truth that you can 
best lead your pupils to seek truth in any department. 
Permit me also to call attention to a serious error into 
which I have noticed many teachers fall in England 
Possibly it may be a fault in America, too. I have 
noticed that some teachers do not carefully ascertain 
how much their pupils know about the subject that is to 
be presented before they begin to teach. There are two 
dangers. One is taking for granted that your pupils 
know more than they do, and the other, perhaps equally 
fatal, 1s not giving them credit for knowing as much as 
they do, and thus losing their sympathy. I am re- 
minded of a sermon I once heard in London by an 
eminent American divine, Philips Brooks. The text was, 
‘How many loaves have ye?’ Although the Saviour 
was about to perform a great miracle, and had plenty 
at his command, he stopped to inquire about what was 
already at hand. For, before bringing His Divine aid 
to the hungry multitude, He desired to know what 
resources they already possessed and to make the utmost 
use of them. This suggests forcibly the point I wish to im- 
press. Let the teacher apply the text to her pupils in 
reference to the condition of their minds—‘ How many 
loaves have ye?’” In closing Mr. Fitch said, ** Young 
ladies, I will give you two words of advice—aImM HIGH— 
WORK HARD.” 

No visitor could have been more heartily welcomed at 
our college, as Mr. Fitch’s ‘‘ Lectures on Teaching ” have 
been used as a text-book in our pedagogical department 
for several years, and are highly prized both by our 
teachers and students. JENNY B. MERRILL. 





THE CONVOCATION OF THE BARD OF 
REGENTS. 





The twenty-sixth convocation of the University of the 
State of New York will be held at Albany July 10- 
12. The following educational program will be pre- 


sented : 
TUESDAY, JULY 10. 


Paper: “ Manual Training as an Element in Public 
Education,” Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph.D., New York. 


DISCUSSION opened by Supt. Charles W. Cole, of Al- 
bany. Paper: ‘ The Training of Teachers for the Un- 
graded Rural Schools,” by Dr. E. A. Sheldon, Prin. 
Oswego Normal School. Discussion : School Commis- 
sioner Jacob H. Mann, of West Fulton. Paper: ‘‘ Should 
the Elements of French and German be Required for 
Admission to all College Courses?” Prof. H. G. C. 
Brandt, Hamilton College. Discussion opened by Prof. 
H. S. White, Cornell University. ADDREssS: ‘The 
Study of Geology as a Means of Culture,” by Prof. Alex- 
ander Winchell, LL. D., University of Michigan. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 11. 


Paper: “‘Should Academic Instruction be given in 
our Normal Schools?” Prin. F. B. Palmer, Fredonia Nor- 
mal School. Discussion opened by Prin. J. C. Norris, 
Canandaigua Academy. PapEr: “ Libraries as related 
to the Educational Work of the State,” Prof. Melville 
Dewey, Librarian of Columbia College. Discussion 
opened by Prof. J. H. Gilbert, Albany High School. 
Paper: “The Province of University Fellowships,” 
Daniel K. Dodge, Fellow in Columbia College. Discus- 
SION opened by Pres. Ebenezer Dodge, Madison Univer- 
sity. Pare: ‘College Athletics.” Russel A. Bigelow, 

., New York City. Discussion opened by Prof. 
B. I. Wheeler, Cornell University. AppreEss: “ Greek 
and Latin, the Best Means of the Best Education to- 
day,” H n. Daniel H. Chamberlain, LL.D., New York 
City. ConFERENCE: ‘Defects in our Present Educa- 
i Prof. George M. Forbes, University 
of Rochester; Rev. E. A. Antill, Vice-President of Ni- 
agara University; Prin. A. C. Hill, Cook Academy; 
Prof. J. M. Milne, Cortland Normal School ; Prin. J. W. 
Ford, Colgate Academy; C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse ; 





at the Albany 
Convention of 1886, 
1887. 


Pres, C, K, Adams, Cornell University. 
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THAT MANUAL TRAINING 
PROBLEM. 


PRESIDENT THOMAS J. GRAY, ST. CLOUD, MINN. 


It is not easy to separate the cold togic of a subject 
from the sentimental zeal of its advocates. If one were 
suddenly set down in the midst of a battle, the noise 
doubtless would so fill the senses as to occupy the ener- 
gies of the whole soul, and one would have to become 
accustomed to it before any serious attention could be 
given to the actual forces of the scene about him. A lit- 
tle reflection, however, must restore him to the con- 
sciousness that all force is silent. The question of 
manual training well illustrates this supposed experience. 
There is just now an immense amount of noise. The 
observer is tempted to rush at those who are making the 
clamor, and force them to desist. But this must bring 
on a personal encounter, and wheter one or the other 
be vanquished, nothing could be gained. The question 
must be discussed upon its merits, and all personalities 
be abjured. As yet little has been said upon the real 
points of the problem. The great body of educators is 
still to be heard from. The few assuming to speak are 
largely of that class of men who are easily affected by 
novel innovations. As the popular craze dies out, the 
residuum left usually astonishes those who were most 
earnest in its interests. 

Nothing is more certain than, in this question, its advo- 
cates have surrendered their judgment as educators to 
the public clamor for ‘‘ something practical in educa- 
tion.” It is painful to see how zealous trained educators 
can become in adopting the often shallow opinions of 
men whose whole life has been given to other pursuits. 
What would be thought of the dignity of our bar if it 
should rush in to adopt as a profound principle of law 
every utterance of the public press? Who are editors as 
wise as they are, that their opinions should be accepted 
as the most advanced thought of the time? Yet it is 
very evident that the spirit of commercial greed, of in- 
dustrial success, of utilitarianism, has thus far dictated 
the policy and plan of manual training schools. This 
has made them popular in a certain sense ; they are a 
vast advance upon anything hitherto attempted in edu- 
cation, it is said, because, forsooth, they are ‘‘ practical.” 
This argument catches the ears of the people, whose 
ideals of manhood are represented in Croesus and Midas 
of old. 

But alack the day when a patriot, a citizen, a states- 
man, a scholar, a Christian, a man, shall seem a less tan- 
gible and desirable ideal than an artisan, an instrument, 
a shaft, a pulley, a belt in a machine. Nor will the edu- 
cational profession in this republic allow any such con- 
ceptions to dominate American schools. 

The oft-repeated statement, or implied statement, that 
the tendency of our public schools is to belittle the dig- 
nity of labor and beget idleness, with its attendant vices, 
isa falsehood. But it is to be noticed that this charge is 
involved in every so-called argument from the disciples 
The statistical reports of the idle and 
vicious classes is a complete demonstration of the falsity 
of the utilitarian argument for manual training. Asa 
matter of fact, these classes are not those who have had 
a school education ; they are largely ignorant of its rudi- 
ments even. There is not, nor can history show, as 
industrious, contented, happy, prosperous a people as is 
found in this country to-day. These facts are as well 
known as the commandments of the Decalogue. 

It is not poverty that keeps children from school. It 
is sn, drunkenness, extravagance, and most of all, a dis- 
position against education and intelligence, and toward 
brutishness on the part of parents, begotten by a long 
line of ancestry as ignorant as themselves. 

The question can never be solved on the basis of Mr. 
Spencer’s meaning in his famous essay on ‘‘ What 
Knowledge is of Most Worth?” This is the true inquiry, 
but it ought to be read, ‘‘ What knowledge is of most 
worth to man as man?” not ‘‘to man as animal.” 
The question of the education of our boys is not an- 
swered in teaching them that the most important law of 
life is self-preservation. The law of love, of suffering 
for others, of self-sacrifice, is an infinitely higher one. 

No man can prove, nor has ever proven, that the edu- 
cation of the mind without the training of the hand, is 
hurtful. On the other hand, facts without number can 
be adduced to show the benefits of just such education. 
Indeed, that has been the educaticn of the race. In 
often hearing a thing said, we sometimes forget that it 
has no basis in truth, and come to believe it. 

If, then, the problem of manual training is to find 
solution, if this factor be introduced into our schools, if 





it is worthy of any serious consideration, it must rest 
upon a better foundation than the law of the survival of 
the strongest. The very men who shout loudest for 
manual training because of its practical utility, are a 
confusion to their own argument. They were not so 
evolved, nor can they affirm that they would be any bet- 
ter men if they had been, for of this they can know 
nothing at all. 

It seems incredible "that the National Association of 
Superintendents could listen to some of the statements 
reported of that meeting in February. When it can be 
seriously declared in the presence of such a body, and 
listened to with gravity that, ‘‘ There is to me more sen- 
timent in a locomotive or a steamship than there is in 
the works of Shakespeare; George .Stephenson is a 
grander figure in the history of the progress of man, 
than a score of statesmen of that time,” it would seem 
that thinking men ought to ask, whither are we tending? 
The apotheosis of matter is complete. But one thing 
further is to be said, and that is potentially said in the 
statement given above, viz.: Morse or Fulton is a grander 
figure in the history of the progress of man than is Plato 
or Jesus Christ. The latter made neither steamboats nor 
telegraphs. He wrought in the world of thought, as did 
Plato, but the man who invents a sewing machine is 
greater than both! For shame, intelligent, Christian, 
American teachers ! 

I do not wonder that good men refuse to enter into 
any controversy over this worship and service of Mam- 
mon. Its very grossness is repulsive. 

No man can carry out the absurd claims of the manual 
training apostles to their legitimate conclusions without 
seeing their utter nonsense. What has added dignity to 
labor? Skill? Nay, verily. It is intelligence. If skill 
saves the laborer from drudgery, then is the automaton 
who points the pins in a factory engaged in more inspir- 
ing, more dignified employment, he is more perfectly in 
harmony with his destiny than the Chief Justice of the 
United States, for the work of the former has less of 
error, less of the uncertain element of human judgment 
in it than the latter. 

No American patriot, I care not who he is, ever thinks 
of doubting the dignity of labor. Our rich men as a 
class, are hard, very hard workers. Many of them are 
toilers. Our echools are to disseminate intelligence, not 
to build up a class distinction among us. That is 
already appearing fast enough. Already the rich 
have combined to oppress the poor. To make the 
poor more skilled in hand-labor would be a sorry equip- 
ment to enable them to compete with the Goulds and 
Vunderbilts, the ‘‘ trusts” and ‘‘ monopolies” so rapid- 
ly multiplying around us. Better, far better, spend our 
time, our wits, our money in making them more intelli- 
gent, giving them brain power. After it has all been 
said, itis thought, not hands, that moves the world— 
mind, not matter. 

It is no reply to say that Jesus, and every other true 
teacher uses the material world to illustrate and enforce 
his thought. This is not the problem of manual training 
atall. It is the question of objective aids to thinking, of 
giving clear perceptions, of preventing the ignorant and 
harmful practice of memorizing symbols of things for 
the real images of things, a question quite other than 
that of manual training. 

If one may be allowed to form his notion of what 
manual training really is from the books published, 
schools established, courses of study and products ex- 
hibited, it is evident that the very core of the theory is 
that the child must make with his own hand before he 
can adequately know, and that this making must be di- 
rected toward something of “ practical,” that is, com- 
mercial value. But the method of instruction which is 
accompanied by objective aids to knowledge, makes no 
such absurd assumptions. The Great Teacher did not 
send the multitudes, men, women and children out to 
sow, or reap, or to a foreign country to feed swine 
before he uttered his marvelous examples of the method 
of the true teacher. 

Finally this will permit me to say what I had in my 
mind at first. Unless there can be found to underlie the 
claims of manual training a sound philosophy of instruc- 
tion, it cannot survive a decade of ttial. The tools and 
shops will soon be for sale. 


In thinking over the problem it has occurred to me to 
put it m this way. It isalaw of the spirit that it 
adequately knows that only which it projects into some 
form of externality. The Deity manifested, clothed, 
materilized, his spiritual essence in the material universe. 
The universe is the ‘‘ time-vesture of the eternal.” So 
the human spirit, in its energizing.seeks to externalize 
itself, not indeed in the sense of an original act of crea- 
tion, but in forming,“ bodying forth the shapes of things 





unseen.” This it does not do, because it is taught to 
do it, but from the necessity of the case. It is a law of 
its being. This law the world has ever known and ap- 
plied. Not always consciously, perhaps, but just as any 
intuitive truth may be applied. Men have always 
acted on the knowledge that a straight line is 
the shortest distance between two points; they have 
not always been conscious of the universality and 
necessity of this truth. 

The externalizing of the spirit may take the form of 
the spoken word, that is, time-enduring form ; or of 
gesture, of written symbols, of drawings, or of material 
bodies, all space-filling forms. If, then, the workshop 
can offer to the seeking spirit the opportunity of more 
perfectly projecting itself into externality, and so of 
completing the process of knowing and feeling, it may 
find a place in the schools. But it is a question whether 
the time spent in handicraft, in making were not more 
profitably employed in observing and thinking. The 
spirit may use the forms already provided as well as to 
take the time to make duplicates of them with the hands. 

The boy or gir! may gain a correct idea of a pulley by 
looking at it,—an idea adequate for all the purposes of 
instruction and mental development. What he acquires 
in the making of it with his hands is mostly skill, not 
thought exercise. In proportion as his skill rises in 
efficiency, the thought element sinks toward automatic 
reflex action. The center of energy is transferred from 
the thinking instrument to some nerve center. The 
slight gain in the sharpening of the observing powers 
due to the act of making is greatly overbalanced by the 
infinite loss of time and opportunity for the exercise of 
thought upon new relations. The only escape for the 
advocates of manual training as now represented in the 
public press and by its ardent apostles, is to contend for 
the teaching of trades as a part of our school system. 
But this ground has already been found untenable, and 
is generally abandoned. 

Indeed, it is an elementary fact of psychology that 
the soul finds the act of acquired perception as reliable 
in gathering data for thought as is original perception. 
We as confidently see the hardness of marble or the heat 
of molten iron as we could feel either. To abbreviate 
the operation of this great law in the acquisition of 
knowledge, is to do the growing mind a great wrong. 
I insist upon the wisdom and perfection of method, dis- 
played by the Great Teacher in utilizing the forms of 
matter as means of developing mind, imparting truth, 
and making men. 

Any attempt in education to confine the thinking in- 
strument to the making of useless forms, for the sake of 
making, is to subordinate the creator to the creature. 
“Shall the thing formed say to the former, why 
hast thou made me thus?” 

In the name of the Christian manhood and woman- 
hood of the coming generation, in the name of our 
illustrious statesmen and patriots, in the name of the 
glorious company of apostles and saints, and writers, and 
thinkers, and philosophers whose priceless wealth we 
inherit, I protest against the gross materializing attempt 
of the modern iconoclasts who masquerade under the 
name of friends to our boys and girls. 


St. Cloud, Minn., April 28, 1888. 


PRIN. JARED BARHITE, IRVINGTON-ON-THE- 
HUDSON, N. Y. 

That manual training, if put into practice, is a panacea 
for the so-called failures in our public schools, is a delu- 
sion of the worst type. It must be admitted by every 
honest educator that our schools do not fully meet the 
demands of the times. The failures are not through er- 
ror in the general design of the system, but in the lack of 
spirit in the application of that design. 

The system pursued in some schools is destructive of 
the very ends for which the schools are maintained. In 
those ‘‘ pouring-in” schools where the teachers do nearly 
all of the work, while the pupils are but listeners, there 
grow up many evils such as, idleness, listlessness, super- 
ficiality, and want of mental development and culture. 
There can be no substitute for mental industry, in the de- 
velopment of the mind. 

The educational, the labor, and the financial problems 
are of vital importance to us as a nation, and they are 
closely allied. The great mass of our pupils leave school 
at fourteen and engage in the work of life. If habits of 
industry, honesty, perseverance, careful investigation 
and respect for law, have been firmly established ; if the 
soul has been taught to meet and fearlessly perform the 
duties of life, expecting award for duties done and not 
evaded ; then when the workshop or the counting-room 
shall demand the service of youth so instructed, we €X- 
pect that success will attend them, While we as teachers 
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should honor manual training and encourage all kinds of 
honest industry, there can be no doubt that President 
Gray is correct in thinking that there is no place for the 
introduction of a complete system of manual training in 
our public schools. 


ANSWERS. 


COL, F. W. PARKER. 


It is aot easy to understand the point and purpose of 
President Gray’s vigorous attack. He opposes manual 
training as an end in itself, and uses arguments which 
would have great force, if any acknowledged authority, 
or any persons of influence in education, were advocat- 
ing trade-learning in our common schools. Bu: itisa 
well known fact, that all the leaders in this movement 
are unanimous in their opposition to trade-learning. 
They all believe that manual training is one factor in 
education, and only one; but, being an essential one, 
that it should take its place with arithmetic, geography, 
history, and the other branches. 

The names of the most noted advocates of manual 
training are Charles H. Ham, Felix Adler, Andrew J. 
Rickoff, E. P. Seaver, Supt. MacAllister, Mr. Solomon of 
Naas, Sweden, Dr. Wold Gétze of Leipsic, Dr. Nicho- 
las Murray Butler, H. H. Belfield, C. M. Woodward, and 
W. P. Powell. 

It may be safely affirmed that these men never wrote 
or said one word in favor of trade learning in the com- 
mon schools. Mr. Ham, the only layman among them, 
believes in and advocates the adopting of manual training, 
solely on account of this, its educative value. The only 
argument extant worth a moment’s notice, in favor of 
trade-learning in elementary schools, is by Klausen 
Kass, who established hand-work for the benefit of the 
poor children of his native land. These facts, so well 
known to all educators, make it extremely difficult to 
comprehend the nature of the enemy, so vehemently 
assailed, and to estimate the real value of the arguments, 
which are to demolish said enemy. A careful study of the 
proceedings of the National Association of Superin- 
tendents, at Washington last winter, may help us out of 
the difficulty ; but the quotations made by the writer, 
are not entirely favorable to the effort. It is an open 
question whether George Stephenson’s iron horse has not 
done more for the civilization of the world “‘ than a 
score of English statesmen of that time,” during which 
the sturdy, thoughtful mechanic lived. Surely the 
great body of British savants, who told George Stephen- 
son that his machine was a dead failure, did not cut a 
‘“‘ grander figure” than the inventor of the iron horse. 
It is not hard to imagine that the speaker at Washing- 
ton felt the emotion, the sentiment, if you please, that 
naturally arises from the thought of the countless 
homes that the iron horse has given to the millions of 
the wretched and down-trodden of Shakespeare’s and 
Goethe’s lands. He might have had the vision of grand 
normal schools, now spreading all over the great North- 
west, made possible by a man not taught at Oxford nor 
at Cambridge. The “apotheosis of matter” is that 
matter through which shines the soul, that saves man- 
kind. The sewing machine has made it possible for 
millions of women to read Plato and Shakespeare ; just 
a little room for sentiment here, is there not? ‘‘ Intelli- 
gent Christian American teachers ” need not feel ashamed 
to study the lives and characters of the men who have 
done more for the spread of truth and Christianity in 
the last eighty years than all the statesmen ever born 
on British soil, whose prime achievements have been 
the robbery and oppression of the weak. President 
Gray has no word of criticism for the man whose bril- 
liant sneers “ split the ears of the groundlings,” Supt. 
Marble ; but he evidently attacks the man who is un- 
selfishly devoting his life to the education of children, 
Charles H. Ham. 

The suggestion in President Gray’s opening sentence 
of the great need of “cold logic” is an excellent one, 
and had he confined the entire article to the discussion 
of the fine bit of cold logic with which he closes, the les- 
son would have been highly edifying and instructive. 
As it is,there seems to bé thé custoniary glow of conven- 
tion stock phrases, and stereotyped pedagogical attitudes 
that do not have the wholesome effect of ‘cold logic.” 
There is a striking contrast between the long prelimi- 
nary attack and the sound, cogént redsoning in which 
he so wisely presents some ‘basis for‘ a véry profitable ih- 
vestigation. The demand for mantal training has come 
from the people, it is true, and that it’ is pressed with 
great zeal and earnestness is also true. That ‘‘ bread 
and butter” motive began it, cannot be denied, 
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the debate, is a well known fact. If, however, manual 
training proves to be an indispensable factor in sym- 
metrical development, the pertinent question is, which 
ones are to be adversely criticised as overlooking their 
manifest duty to the children ; thelaymen, who without 
the soundest reasons, are pressing the demand, or the 
“great body ef educators still to be heard from ;” the 
thoughtful, humanity loving, professional educator, is 
bound to find the best, and all the best, that is to work 
out the salvation of the children of this Republic, and 
the perpetuity of the nation itself. It, at least, is not a 
striking mark of devotion to the great cause to be 
thrown into a state of mental irritation, not to say 
wrath, on account of a modest, although earnest, plea on 
the part of the people. If the demand is wrong, cold 
logic, of which all educators have such an abundance, 
can meet and overthrow it; If right, the thanks of all 
educators, so engrossed in other important didactic in- 
terests, are due to the “innovators” who have, with 
some ‘‘ noise,” called their attention to a neglected good. 
Any interest the people have in the common schools, 
should be sedulously cultivated. For, however advanced 
theory may be, it must await for the right political and 
social conditions before it can be applied. 


H. H. BELFIELD, DIRECTOR CHICAGO MANUAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL. 


It is very kind of President Gray, and it shows his re- 
markable self-command, to put behind him the devil by 
whom he ‘is tempted to rush at those who are making 
the clamor, and force them to desist.” The advocates 
of manual training will always hold him in grateful 
remembrance, while they continue to produce the 
‘‘immense amount of noise” which seems to have dis- 
tu bed the president’s Rip Van Winkle slumber. Never- 
theless, his kind forbearance has deprived us of considera- 
ble amusement. What more exhilarating sight than 
Patroclus Gray ** rushing” upon such Trojans as Presi- 
dents Walker and Gilman, Superintendents MacAllister, 
Harrison and Powell, Dr. Woodward, and Mr. Ham? 

But President Gray forgets himself when he says that 
“*the few assuming to speak are largely of that class of 
men who are easily affected by novel innovations,” that 
‘* its advocates have surrendered their judgment as edu- 
cators to the public clamor for something practical in 
education,” etc. This will cause a smile on the faces of 
thousands who know the men who are prominent in this 
movement, but who have never heard of President 
Gray. It were easy to retaliate by remarking that there 
are some persons whose mental constitutions and habits 
effectually prevent their acceptance or even understand- 
ing of ‘* novel innovations,” when the novelty militates 
against their long-cherished opinions. But such pleasan- 
tries, delightful as they are, should be avoided, when, to 
use President Gray’s words, a “question is discussed 
upon its merits, and all personalities abjured.” 

I do not know of a better illustration than is afforded 
by President Gray’s article of the old habit of attacking 
the man of straw which the writer has himself set up. 
But I wish to acquit the president of being intentionally 
guilty of this mode of argument, since his entire article 
reveals the crassest ignorance of the subject concerning 
which he writes. I wish not to be unkind in thisremark, 
but it is the most charitable hypothesis: for no man 
having the slightest acquaintance with the schools or 
literature of manual training could honestly write an 
article, which, as far as I can understand it, is based 
upon these two propositions : 

1. The aim of manual training is the making of me- 
chanics. 

2. The advocates of manual training propose to sub- 
stitute the training of the hand for the culture of the 
brain. 

It is not necessary to say to anyone who has given the 
subject any attention that both these propositions are 
repudiated by the men who are in favor of ‘“ this wor- 
ship and service of Mammon,” i.e., the manual training 
school ; and any man who asserts or implies that the 
object of the manual training school is to teach trades, 
stands in one of these three positions, viz. : He is ignor- 


‘ant of the subject: or, he maintains that the advocates 


of manual training are ignorant of what they are doing : 
or he charges them with dishonesty. 

’ The other proposition stands are equally good founda- 
tions. If President Gray had informed himself, he 
would know that the hand training does not supplant 
the acadethic work. This is certainly true of the schools 
known as ‘‘ Manual Training Schools,” such as the St. 
Louis, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Toledo, and Chicago 
schools. It is not true of Mr. Auchmuty’s New York 


To show how far from the truth are those who believe 
that the manual training school substitutes hand work 
for book work, consider for a moment the Toledo High 
School, which has a manual training ‘‘ annex,” in which 
the pupils are boys and girls regularly enrolled in the 
high school, and engaged in the regular studies of the 
high school, the work in the manual training depart- 
ment being additional. The principal of the Toledo 
High School,—not the director of the manual training 
department, observe—says : (Toledo Report, 1887, page 
61.) The privileges of the manual training school are re- 
fused ‘‘ to any pupil who through neglect or indifference 
fails to maintain a class standing satisfactory to the 
teachers of the high school.” He also says, ‘‘ Even dfla- 
tory students prefer the task of hard study to the forfeit- 
ure of their privileges in the manual training depart- 
ment.” Also, (page 63, same report) ‘The graduating 
class consisted of thirty-eight members eighteen of whom 
were boys. This is the largest number of boys that has 
ever graduated in one class from the Toledo High School. 
Several of these boys would not have remained in school 
till graduation, had it not been for the influence of the 
manual training school.” 

President Gray wishes to ‘discuss the question upon 
its merits.” I maintain that a scheme that will stimu- 
late indifferent boys to better scholarship, that will keep 
in school boys who would otherwise leave it, without 
lowering the standing of scholarship, is a scheme worthy 
of careful investigation and consideration. If it accom- 
plishes nothing more than this, it will not down before 
President Gray’s rhetoric. 

If, instead of abusing the educators who are carefully 
studying and experimenting in order to discover the true 
value of hand training, and the best method of intro- 
ducing it into the public schools, President Gray would 
study the subject, he would appear in the light of one 
seeking to advance a knowledge of the truth, instead of 
trying to retard progress. I heartily agree with him in 
his remark “‘ unless there can be found to underlie the 
claims of manual training a sound philosophy of instruc- 
tion, it cannot survive a decade of trial.” If it is not in 
the line of the true philosophy of education, I shall re- 
joice at its speedy and utter downfall. Does not Presi- 
dent Gray know that the literature of the subject 
bristles with articles on the philosophy of this style of 
education? Let him earn the everlasting gratitude of 
the American people by showing that this is a false 
philosophy ,and that the profoundest psychology demands 
the complete divorce of hand and brain. 

President Gray’sattempt to excite the animosity of the 
friends of public schools against this movement came 
too late: and hisattempt to arouse the ‘‘ odium theologi- 
cum” is as contemptible as it will be futile. The public 
schools have grown with the demand of the times. 
Even normal schools were a ‘‘ novel innovation.” They 
are very different from the public schools of twenty-five 
yearsago. As long as they area living organism they 
will continue to grow : when they shall cease to grow, 
the people will demand something in their stead which 
shall have life. A battle similar to this was fought a 
few years ago on the subject of drawing. The argu- 
ments used against drawing then, are now used against 
manual training. Even now we find school boards and 
teachers who condemn drawing, normal schools, and 
everything except the traditional three R’s. As long as 
ignorant, stupid, and obstinate men, who plant them- 
selves against all progress, are found in educational 
high places, such things are to be expected, But as 
intelligence permeates a community, these men are 
relegated to private life, to the obscurity from which 
they never should have emerged. 

President Gray dismisses very summarily and dogmati- 
cally the important question why children leave school 
early. ‘It is not poverty that keeps children from 
school,” he says. This is probably true in a thriving 
farming community: but in a large city like this there 
are many thousands of children at work in stores and 
factories, who would be in school but for the poverty of 
their parents. I know this to be a fact from personal 
experience as principal of a grammar school in this city ; 
from the experience of my colleagues ; and from corre- 
spondence with many superintendents of schools through- 
out the country. 

President Gray’s article, in its logic and its rhetoric, 
is a good specimen of “‘ early English,” clearly recogniz- 
able as belonging to the second period of college life. 
‘* No man can prove,” he says, ‘‘ that the education of 
‘the mind without the training of the hand is hurtful.” 
Neither can any any one prove that the education.of the 
right without the training of the left hand is hurtfdil. 
It is easy to show that the man is better trained when 
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right hand is better trained when the left hand is trained 
with it. 

The president’s indignation reaches the boiling point 
when he pictures to himself the craven-spirited superin- 
tendents at ‘‘ that meeting in February ” permitting the 
utterance of the sentiment that ‘‘ there is to me more 
sentiment in a locomotive or a steamship than there is in 
the works of Shakespeare; George Stephenson is a 
grander figure in the history of the progress of man 
than a score of statesmen of that time.” I think that 
the assembled superintendents should be forgiven for 
not “‘ rushing” in a body on Mr. Ham, and dragging him 
from the rostrum, or for not hurling the furniture at 
him, after the manner of Jenny Geddes, of immortal 
memory. Mr. Ham was there as the invited guest of 
the association, and it was only common courtesy to 
permit him to speak, even though he expressed senti- 
ments not in accord with the opinions of his audience. 

Mr. Ham can defend his positions in English whose 
vigor will astonish President Gray, and I will leave him 
to his tender mercies in attacking what he calls “the 
utilitarian argument for manual training.” 

President Gray rehearses the long since exploded 
statement that the criminal classes ‘‘are not those 
who have had a school education ; they are largely igno- 
rant of its rudiments even.” I had supposed that every 
body knew that the average intelligence of inmates of 
jails and reformatories was about the same as that of 
the communities represented : but here is a man who 
must have found that *‘ Lodge in some vast wilderness,” 
for while Cowper sighed: so far removed from the 
crimes of mankind that even prison statistics do not 
reach him. 

But I fear I have already exceeded my limits, and I 
leave the president’s paper very reluctantly, since many 
choice morsels remain untasted. I cordially invite the 
president to visit my school where I think he will find 
some things not hitherto dreamt of in his philosophy. 
I flatter myself that he will find us neither ‘“ gross 
materialists,” nor ‘‘ masquerading modern iconoclasts,” 
nor more deeply mired in the ‘‘ worship and service of 
Mammon” than the normal school presidents who com- 
mand a similar salary. Come, Mr. President and con- 
vince us of our disgraceful conduct in pandering to 
‘* people whose ideals of manhood are Croesus and 
Midas.” But I warn you beforehand, that unless you 
are encased in an unusually tough armor of prejudice, 
you may suffer the same fate that has befallen others 
‘who came to scoff and went away to work for manual 
training.” Come, be convinced, and write to Dr. Allen 
that your paper is to be taken in a Pickwickian sense. 


SUPT. CHARLES E. GORTON, YONKERS, N. Y. 


It is difficult to express my views on Prof. Gray’s ar- 
ticle in e few words. 

With some of his statements all educators must be in 
accord ; but I believe his general conclusions are errone- 
ous, and that a ‘‘ sound philosophy of instruction” does 
underlie manual training. 

The hand training, for which I hope, will be closely 
connected with intellectual activity and growth and will 
be a prominent factor in the symmetrical development of 
the whole man. It will not diminish the present mental 
and moral culture, but it will dignify manual labor. 

I confess to the belief that we have educated children 
away from those occupations which must always engage 
the majority of mankind. 


C. E. MELENEY, SUPT. PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


I have read Mr. Gray’s articleon ‘“‘ That Manual Train- 
ing Problem,” and in response to your request for my 
opinion of it, reply very briefly. 

Mr. Gray has done a service to the cause of education. 
He has found somewhere, we know not where, a manual 
training problem which he calls ‘‘ That Manual Training 
Problem.” He has unearthed it and dragged it before 
the bar of educational justice. 


Let us see what kind of manual training it is. In his 
own words “‘ it is something practical in education.” “Its 
policy and plan is dictated by commercial success and 
utilitarianism.” It is to make “an artisan, an instru- 
ment, a shaft, a pulley, a belt in a machine,” instead of 
‘*a patriot, a citizen, a Christian, a man.” It rests upon 
the “‘ law of the survival of the strongest.” 

‘‘That Manual Training Problem ” makes ‘‘the man 
who invents a sewing machine greater than Plato and 
Jesus Christ.” In this manual training “the material 
world is used to illustrate and enforce thought.” It 
teaches ‘‘ that the most important law of life is self-pre- 
servation.” ‘‘ That” manual training is “the apothedsis of 





matter.” Itis the ‘“ worship and service of Mammon.” 
‘* That” manual training is ‘‘ to build up a class distine- 
tion amcng us,” ‘‘ to make the poor man skilled in hand 
labor.” 

Further : ‘‘ It is evident that the very core of the theory 
is that the child must make with his own hand before he 
can adequately know, and that this making must be 
directed towards something of ‘ practical,’ that is, com- 
mercial value.” 

It would be interesting to know where ‘‘ That Manual 
Training” exists. If it does exist any where it is well 
that Mr. Gray has found it and exposed it. 

Mr. Gray implies that he found it in ‘‘the books 
published, schools established, courses of study and 
products exhibited.” What books, where are such 
schools and courses, where are the products exhib- 
ited? We must congratulate Mr. Gray upon his 
discovery, but we hope that he may not be long in 
finding out that there 1s a manual training problem, 
very different from the one has unearthed, one based 
“upon a sound philosophy of instruction.” Well, 
Mr. Gray, buy a copy of Mr. Ham’s book on manual 
training. You will find there page after page showing 
the relation of manual training to the principles of edu- 
cation. As all educators recognize the kindergarten asa 
sound educational system, we may assume that Mr. Gray 
does. See what Mr. Ham says on page 5, on the kinder- 
garten and manual training. See also pages 126-129, 245, 
etc. It would require too much space to quote from this 
book which cannot be mistaken by any intelligent reader 
as unequivocally opposed to ‘‘ That Manual Training.” 

The reader may also refer to Mr. McArthur’s work on 
education in its relation to manual industry, or to Prof. 
Hailman’s new book on “‘ primary methods and kinder- 
garten instruction.” 

It is very surprising that Mr. Gray has not seen the 
courses of study of the manual training schools of Chica- 
go, and St. Louis, in which the object of the course is 
set forth in unmistakable terms. Whoever has visited 
the manual training school of Philadelphia, or the ma- 
nual training department of Girard College, cannot fail 
to realize the fact that the instruction is based upon the 
true ;principles of education, and aims at the complete 
and harmonious development of the whole boy. 

The incorporation of the kindergarten system into the 
primary schools of Paterson, N. J., which is the earliest 
step in the manual training course 1n their public schools, 
is an illustration of the kind of manual traming which 
we in the East believe in. Under this manual training 
problem lies ‘‘a sound philosophy of instruction.” The 
man, the complete, rounded, all-sided, harmoniously 
developed man is ‘the tangible and desirable ideal.” 
We propose by our system of education to provide for 
the cultivation of the powers of expression as well as the 
powers of acquisition. We believe that representation, 
by form, drawing, and language, helps to develop per- 
fect concepts. We propose to afford the hand, which is 
the chief instrument in expression, a fair chance in this 
educational work, and by so doing we expect to sharpen 
the ‘‘ wits” and ‘‘ give them brain power.” 

We will ‘‘ make them more intelligent,” and make 
more skillful the hand that can give expression to the 
thought that moves the world. 


DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 


President College for the Training of Teachers, 
New York City. 


Professor Gray has a very superficial knowledge of 
what has been said and written about manual training. 
He has no acquaintance whatever with the pedagogic 
argument in its favor. He objects to it as “‘ practical,” 
‘* materializing ;’ he prefers the unpractical, perhaps. 
He erects a wall between skilled hand-power and brain- 
power ; psychology does not. He has nothing to say of 
the vital relation that subsists between thought and 
expression, and of the necessity for training the powers 
of expression ; psychology has. He advocates as com- 
plete and perfect an education which throughout its 
course makes no appeal to the judgment and the execu- 
tive faculty ; psychology does not. He fancies that mind 
can create, as well as combine, material; psychology does 
not. He cannot see that manual training is based, so far 
as the ethical argument in its favor is concerned, on 
self-sacrifice, on giving to others, on brotherly love; 
common sense can. He prefers to excel adding columns 
of figures for $3.00 per week, and to depreciate the lay- 
ing of bricks for $3.00 per day, for the latter brings 
greater returns, and hence is more “ practical,” more 
materializing than the former ; common sense does not. 
Thisogic would drive reading and writing out of the 
schools, because some persons depend upon them for 
their living ; common sense would not, He would edu- 





cate a child to live in a world of words and ideas alone ; 
common sense would not. Hecannot see that words and 
ideas depend primarily upon things, and that symbols 
without the things symbolized, are empty and vain; 
common sense can. He does not know that modern 
philosophy, whether as taught by Spencer, showing the 
inter-dependence of egoism and altruism, or, as taught 
by Hegel in his ethical doctrines, comes back to that 
Teacher who is greater than all others, and says with 
him, ‘‘ Whosoever will save his life shall lose it.” The 
highest and most enduring form of self-preservation is 
self-sacrifice. Philosophy, psychology, and common 
sense furnish the arguments for manual training. Pro- 
fessor Gray has yet to learn that fact. 


SUPT. THOMAS M. BALLIET, SPRINGFIELD. 


MASS. 


It appears to me that President Gray’s statements are 
altogether too sweeping and general in the first part of 
the article ; like sheet lightning, they are brilliant but 
(as it seems to me) hit nothing. 

It may fairly be questioned whether, as he charges, 
educators ‘‘ have surrendered their judgment to the pub- 
lic clamor for ‘something practical in education.’” Ed- 
ucators are forced by the populax clamor to face the 
question and to solve it, but none of those who have a 
right to speak with any authority are guided in their 
thinking by the public press, or by the clamor of men to 
whom the word “ practical” is suggestive of nothing but 
dollars and cents. It is fortunate that the press is tak- 
ing up the question. Agitation wil] help the movement, 
even if the bread-and-butter phase of it be kept upper- 
most. It remains for thoughtful educators to direct it, 
and in order to do this they must havea clear conception 
of its purpose and the means by which it is to be accom- 
plished. 

President Gray, offended because some over-zealous 
brother made a wrong estimate of the relative value of 
the tragedy of Hamlet and a valve, or the smoke stack 
of a steam engine, before the National Association of 
Superintendents, exclaims with righteous indignation, 
“I do not wonder that good men refuse to enter into any 
controversy over this worship and service of Mammon. 
Its very grossness is repulsive!” Now, I for one, am 
willing to be wicked enough to “‘ controvert ’the assump- 
tions implied in this statement, and to say in terms 
equally dogmatic that any such conception of the mean- 
ing and aim of manual training isradically wrong. That 
the Great Teacher “‘ wrought in the world of thought” 
is quite true, and there may have been more than one 
reason why He ‘made neither steamboats nor tele- 
graphs,” but is it fair to assume that a carpenter’s son at 
the age of thirty was altogether a stranger to the axe, the 
saw, and the hammer? . 

The assumption throughout the greater part of the ar- 
ticle is that manual training aims to give aboy a trade to 
enable him to earn a living and nothing more,—that it is 
a ‘‘ worship and service of Mammon.” 

President Gray, however, himself confesses, when he 
comes to think of what he intended to say when he be- 
gan to write, that he suspects that manual training may 
mean something more than Mammon worship. When 
he comes to the close of his article he says, ‘‘ Finally (the 
italics are not his) this will permit me to say what I had 
in my mind at first. Unless therecan be found to under- 
lie the claims of manual training a sound philosophy of 
instruction, it can not survive a decade of trial.” Then 
he goes on to say that manual training—the making of 
things—may be looked upon as a means of thought ex- 
pression, like drawing, and language, and that the ‘‘ work- 
shop” may after all ‘‘ find a place in the’schools,” “if it 
can offer to the seeking spirit the opportunity of more 
perfectly projecting itself into externality, and so of 
completing the process of knowing and feeling.” This 
view of the significance of industrial education has been 
presented so often and so clearly that one would think 
no person who had read the recent literature on the sub- 
ject, would assume that educators saw only the ‘‘ world- 
ly,” money-getting and bread-earning phase of it. 

But even here President Gray, fearful that the reader 
might hold him responsible for being logical, explicitly 
states that “‘ it is,” after all, ‘‘ a question whether the time 
spent in handicraft, in making, were not more profitably 
employed in observing and thinking. The spirit may use 
the forms already provided as well as to take the time of 
the hands tomake duplicates of them ”(!) President Gray 
I take it, would want a workshop supplied with all the 
necessary apparatus, with planes, saws, hammers, lathes, 
files,—would put in specimens of the different manufac- 
tured articles, then let his class spend a few hoursa day 
in it gazing at the tools and the finished products, ‘ 0b- 
serving.” them, ‘‘ thinking” about them, and “external 
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izing” their “‘ spirits” in jack-planes, hammers, files and 
saws! He would take his class back, after this exercise 
in the “worship and service of Mammon,” to the less 
worldly and ungodly department of his school, and teach 
them the other “‘ space-filling forms” of which he speaks 
—‘‘ gesture, written language and drawing ”—not by hav- 
ing them draw and write, but by having them “‘ exter- 
nalize” their ‘‘ spirits,” and so ‘‘ complete the process of 
knowing and feeling,” by having them gaze at, ‘‘ ob- 
serve” and “ think” about beautiful ready-made draw 
ings and well constructed sentences! For “‘it is a ques- 
tion whether the time spent in [drawing and writing] 
making, were not more profitably employed in observing 
and thinking.” 


WM. M. GIFFIN, A.M., NEWARK, N. J, 


President Gray is far from right when he says, ‘“‘ The 
few assuming to speak are largely of that class of men 
who are easily affected by novel innovations.” If Mr. 
Gray will take the time to study the history of his pro- 
fession, he will find that the manual training problem is 
not by any means a novel innovation. He will also find 
that representative men of the past, as well as those of 
the present, are its champions. 

When I read the arguments of some educators, I am 
at once convinced that they have not yet a full under- 
standing of even the first principles of manual training. 
They see about as much in the hammer and saw as old 
‘“‘Squeers” saw in his botany. Their idea of manual 
training is to turn out cobblers, carpenters, and tinkers. 
They see only the tools and the rough work done with 
them. The psychological side of the question is as far 
removed from them as the forty-seventh problem of 
Euclid is from the child just learning the fundamental 
rules in arithmetic. 

We were one day teaching a class of primary children 
the number three. The exercise was conducted before 
a body of teachers. The children were strangers to us. 
We were illustrating how the different senses could be 
used to reach the mind. Nearly all were readily taught 
the number. These were dismissed, and the slower 
pupils were taken by themselves. Some of these we 
reached through the sense of sight, some through 
hearing, and others through touch. All were at last 
taught the number understandingly. We felt we had 
gained a victory, as the last little fellow’s mind was 
hard to reach. When congratulating ourselves, another 
pupil was brought to us, who showed in every feature a 
lack of mental power. We were asked to see what we 
could do with him. We began the task by first talking 
to him of famfliar things, to get his confidence. Next 
we began to try and reach hismind. After using all the 
senses, we were about giving up in despair when we 
thought of his tongue, which we knew was very sensi- 
tive to touch. The little fellow was asked to “ stick out 
his tongue.” We touched it three times, and told him 
to tap the table that many times. This he did. By 
other tests we convinced the audience of interested 
teachers that his knowledge of the number three was 
perfect. 

Does Mr. Gray see, stated or implied, in this account 
anything that suggests that all teachers are to pass 
around their classes each day asking the children to 
stick out their tongues for the teacher to touch? 

A pupil of ours, whom we considered a lazy, dull, and 
stubborn fellow, was given up as hopeless. It chanced, 
however, one day, that his teacher expressed a desire for 
a pair of brackets. In a day or two, to her surprise, in 
walked this boy Henry with a hanasome pair which he 
had made for her. On another occasion our electric 
bells were out of repair, and we happened one day to 
mention the fact in Henry’s presence, and lo! in a very 
short time, Henry had them in a much better condition 
than they ever before had been. Henry finally left 
school, and obtained work in an electric factory. There 
he soon acquired such skill as to be able to explain a 
new electrical invention to us much more clearly than 
we had ever explained a grammatical construction to 
him. We venture to say Henry does more hard study 
to-day than any three of his old class-mates. Is it ex- 
pressed or implied in this account that each school is to 
start an electric factory? No; it is given simply to 
illustrate the possibilities that were in that boy. 

If, then, the hammer and saw, or anything else under 
the sun, may be used as a means to reach the minds of 
pupils who otherwise are not reached, in the name of 
common sense and progress, let us buy them. 

Mr. Gray in his article mentions Christ, and says, 
“‘He wrought in the world of thought.” Did Mr. Gray 
ever stop to think that God, in his infinite wisdom, saw 
@ reason for having Christ, his divine son, spend a large 





portion of his life at the carpenter’s bench before he 
began his grand work as a Teacher of Men? 





FROM SUPT. A. G. LOVE. 


One of the best answers 1s found in the approval of 
the work of Supt. A. G. Love, by the board of educa- 
tion of Jamestown, N. Y. They say the introduction of 
manual training, has greatly contributed to the reputa- 
tion and progress of the High School. And this it must 
be remembered is a collegiate institute where young 
men are prepared for college. Manual training was 
introduced there in 1874. Mr. Love says, “‘ manual 
training means mental training.” 





ARABIAN LITERATURE. 





By Pu. H. GRUENENTHAL, N. Y. City. G. 8. 79. 


What we know of Arabian civilization in the time be- 
fore Mohammed, is taken from Greek and Roman geo- 
graphers and historians, and Byzantian writers, but it 
is so scanty, and in part so incorrect, that it does not give 
us a true picture of old Arabian civilization. Of a peo- 
ple, essentially nomadic, who called but a few cities 
their own, we can expect but a low degree of culti- 
vation. Literature in a wider sense can, therefore, not 
be spoken of, before the 7th century, we may safely 
suppose. Poetry only flourished. Minstrel-like did the 
adventurer describe his deeds. No higher idea inspired 
the poet, no deeper sense underlay his song. Vigorous 
and strong as the language may be, the songs are not to 
the taste of the present time. 

Before Mohammed’s time Arabia had poets who glow- 
ingly and vigorously described adventures, deeds of 
heroes and the beauty of women. 

Great fairs were held at Mecca, and in the 5th century 
prize singing was a great feature with them. They re- 
mind us of the Olympic Games. Of the poemsthat were 
rewarded with a prize only seven have come to us. They 
were called ‘‘ gilded and are marked by their deep sensa- 
tion,” ‘‘ higher elevation of conception,” “‘ richness of pic- 
tures and sentences,” and “their fervor of revenge and 
love.” 

As soon as the people had been united by Mohammed, 
as soon as it entered history as a state, the political con- 
ditions of public life changed. Soon after the death of 
the Arabian prophet, centers of education were formed 
in Arabia itself, and in the conquered provinces ; these 
centers proved to be of great advantace to the new litera- 
ture, now starting. Abu Bekr, Mohammed’s father-in- 
law, was the first caliph who collected the doctrines 
of Mohammed, in a book called the Koran. His suc- 
cessor Othman, the third caliph revised it and made it 
public. It contains the speeches of Mohammed to his 
followers, praises to God, laws, dogmas, monitions, 
polemics against idolators, Jews, and Christians. Some 
of these ideas are taken from the Bible after Jewish 
and Christian traditions. Worthy of notice is what the 
Koran has to say about ‘‘God, Providence, Resurrec- 
tion, Reward and Punishment.” 

The laws were adapted to the simple wants of the peo- 
ple. Most impressively was the doctrine of the Unity of 
God expressed. Justice and benevolence to the poor and 
the slaves are highly recommended. The doctrine of 
absolute predestination, the dogma that no man can 
move one hair’s breadth from the line laid down for him 
from eternity, the glowing description of future life, and 
the assurance that he who dies for the cause of God 
surely enters the portals of Heaven, were means to in- 
flame the warlike spirit of the Mohammedans. On ac- 
count of the climate of the country, frequent washings 
are ordered, the use of intoxicating beverages is forbid- 
den, while polygamy to a certain extent is permitted. 

Eighty years after the death of Mohammed, the Arabs 
had extended their conquestsfrom Lisbon to the Indus, 
beyond Samarcand. Soon science and art began to flourish 
among the Arabians. Almansor, and in a higher degree 
Haroun-al-Raschid,at the court of Bagdad supported them, 
This was atthe end of the 8th century. Haroun-al-Raschid 
called the learned men from all parts of the world into 
his country, and rewarded them princely; the best 
works of Greek, Syrian and Old Persian learned men 
were translated into Arabian, and the copies of them 
were widely spread. Al Mamum (813-838) offered one 
hundred weight of gold and: eternal peace to 
the Greek (Byzantian) emperor, if he would permit the 
philosopher Leo to come to him for a short time and 
give him instruction. Under this caliph’s rule promin- 
ent schools at Bagdad, Bozra, Bokhara, and Kaufa, and 
large libraries at Alexgndria, Bagdad, and’ Cairo’ were 





founded. His successors of the Abassidian dynasty 
served in the same holy cause, and in the same spirit. 
Contesting with the Abassidian dynasty of Bagdad for 
the highest rank in learning, we find the dynasty of the 
Omajjzades in Spain ; what Bagdad was for Asia, Cor- 
dova in Spain was for Europe. There, in the 10th cen- 
tury, the Arabs were the only bearers of civilization, of 
literature. Besides Cordova, the Arabs founded fourteen 
academies, and many elementary and higher schools in 
Spain. They also founded there five very important 
public libraries. The library of Caliph Hakem is said to 
have consisted of 600,000 volumes ; such immense progress 
made this nation in one and a half centuries after it had 
become acquainted with and befriended Greek science. 

Excellent are the services of the Arabs in geography. 
history, medecine, physics, mathematics especially in 
arithmetic, geometry and astronomy. Arabic words 
like algebra, alcohol, azimuth, Zenith, nadir, etc., our 
numerals, although of Indian origin, play a promi- 
nent part in all languages ; all geography the Middle Ages 
possessed they owed to the Arabians. Especially did 
they extend the geographical knowledge in Asia and 
Africa. In the northern part of Africa they came down 
as far south as the Niger, as far west as the Senegal 
and in the east to Cape Corrientes. The generals were 
held to bring maps of conquered countries. They 
extended the knowledge of Arabia, Syria, and Persia, 
and some geographical knowledge of Tartary, Southern 
Russia, China, and Hindoostan. More important than 
these maps are the descriptions travelers gave of coun- 
tries which they visited. 

The philosophy of the Arabs is of Greek origin. They 
adhered to Aristotle, who through them became known 
in Spain and throughout Western Europe ; for from the 
Arabic his works were translated into Latin. But Aris- 
totle, whom they explained as the New Platonic school 
did, became known to them through translations which 
were made under the Abassidian Dynasty. Their 
attention was directed to dialectics and metaphysics. 

Many philosophers were also physicians, and un- 
doubted credit is due them for their medical knowledge, 
in which, next to geography they excelled most. At 
Dsehondisabur, Bagdad, Ispahan, Firuzabad, Bokhara, 
Kufa, Basra, Alexandria and Cordova were medical 
colleges (8-11 century) of a high character. They fol- 
lowed the Greek school. 

Anatomy did not gain anything by the Arabs because 
the Koran forbids dissection ; but the more was done in 
pure medicine and chemistry. In nosology (systematic 
classification of diseases) they made some progress. 
Some of their medical writers acquired quite a name such 
as—Aharun with his treatise on smallpox. Avicenna 
as the editor of a medical canon, Ali-han-Isa on eye dis- 
eases, etc. 

The Arabs stood high in mathematics. They intro- 
duced in arithmetic the use of numerals, in ascending 
proportions by ten, as we now use them. 

In trigonometry they introduced the sinus instead 
of chords, simplified the trigonometrical operations 
of the Greek, and extended the use of algebra. 
Alzahan wrote about optics, Nassidir-eddin translated 
the elements of Euklid ; Dseheber ben-Afla commented 
on Ptelemy’s trigonometry, etc. 

They worked principally in astronomy; and had 
prominent schools and observatories in Bagdad and 
Cordova. In 812 Alhazen and Sergius had translated 
the Almagest by Ptolemy into Arabian. Averrhoés ob- 
served the inclination of the earth’s axis (10th century), 
etc. No less prominent were the Arabs in grammar and 
lexicography. But so prominent as the Arabs were in 
science and literature in the Middle Ages, so poor a pic- 
ture can we draw of their status in science during the 
past few centuries up to the present time. It must be 
remarked that when we speak of Arabians, we usually 
mean the Mohammedan Arabian. There is also a Chris- 
tian Arabian literature, which however is far inferior to 
the Mohammedan. There are some Christian writers 
whose works are worthy of notice; they wrote principally 
sacred history. The Old Testament which they used 
is not a translation from the Hebrew, but from either 
Greek or Latin. 





John Wesley once preached from the text, ‘‘One 
thing is needful.” 

When the congregation was retiring from the church 
a lady exclaimed in a tone of great surprise, ‘Is this 
the great Mr. Wesley, of whom we hearso much? Why, 
the poorest might have understood him.” 

The gentleman to whom this remark was made re- 
plied, ‘In this, madam, he displays his greatness, that 
while the poorest can understand him the most learned 





are edified and cannot be offended,” 
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THINGS OF TO-DAY. 


Bish >p O’D vyer threatens to ex-communicate those who diso- 
bey the Pope’s rescfipt. 

Lord S:anley was sworn in as Governer-General of Canada. 

A siorm «id great damage in the West. 

Emperor Francis Joseph has declared tivat he desires peace. 

Emperor Dom Pedro ‘s recovering. 


A dog, enclosed in a barrel, passed safely over the Horsehoe 
Fall at Niagara. 


The President approve! the bill to establish a department of 
labor. 


New York park commissioners reported in favor of tunneling 
the Harlem River 


Ecuador, Bolivia and Venezuela have elected presidents this 
year. Mexico will also elect one. 


Great Britain is carrying on a war in Thibet. 

Preparations are making for the Paris exposition. 

A bill, making an appropriation to build an air ship, was re- 
ported favorab y in Congress. 

Prof. Edward Danforth died in Elmira. 


Severa! more members of the Irish National League have been 
arrested. 


Emperor Frederick died. 
Mr. Parnell gave a dinner to his colleagues. 
The Spanish cabinet resigned. Another cabinet was formed. 


Prof. William L. Birbick, founder of the FPirbick Institution in 
London, died. 


A monument to Gen. Putnam, was dedicated at Brooklyn, 
Conn. 


The appropriation bil) in Congress allows $6,00,000 for the 
navy. 


Walt Whitman is suffering from paralysis. 


Stone vall Jackson’s monument at Chancellorville was dedi- 
cated. 


A son and a daughter of President Garfield were married at 
Mentor. The double wedding was largely attended. 


Work on the Nicaragua Canal is progressing favorably. 





FACT AND RUMOR. 


The board of trustees of Franklin and Marshall College, Lan- 
caster, Pa., refused to accept the resignation of Dr. Thomas G. 
Apples. They relieved him of the discipline of the college, and he 
agreed to serve another year. 

The Rev. Augustus W. Cowles, D.D., LL.D., impelled by ad- 
vancing age, resigned the presidency of Elmira Female College, 
to take effect June, 1889. He has held the position thirty-three 
years. 

Among the Yale men who receive degrees this year are four 
Japanese students, 

Thomas W. Jordan, president of Emory and Henry College, in 
Virginia, has been elected professor of Latin at the University of 
Tennessee, and will begin his new duties m September next. 

A monument is to be erected near the arsenal at Yeddo, over the 
newly discovered grave of William Adams, an Elizabethan mari- 
ner who opened the ports of Japan to British commerce. 

Dr. A. L. Chapin, the venerable ex-president of Beloit College, 
who was recently stricken with paralysis, was graduated at Yale 
in 1837, and seven years later went to Milwaukee, where he was a 
Presbyterian pastor for twenty-four years. 

A memorial of Mrs. Dinah Muloch Craik is to be erected 
in Tewkesbury Abbey. 


The favorable testimony of thousands should convince you of 
the merits of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


ALABAMA. 

Hon. Solomon Palmer was re-nominated for state superintend- 
ent. If elected, this will be ns third term. His candidacy will be 
almost universally satisfactory to the teachers of Alabama. 

The people of Sylacauga are putting up a very neat, new college 
building. 

The Greenville schools are in fine condition. There is a move- 
ment on foot to re-build the Collegiate Institute, which was 
destroyed by fire. 

The Talladega County Teachers’ Institute met at Talladega 
recently. Although the attendance was small, the meeting was 
interesting, and many educational] questions were discussed. 

Professor Russell, of the Gaylesville high school, recently 
delivered before the teachers of Cherokee county an instructive 
lecture on geography. The institute was held on Saturday. 

Cross Plains. State Correspondent. JAMES W. WESSON. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The commencement exercises of the State Normal School at San 
Jose were held recently. 











CONNECTICUT. 


The principals of the New Haven schools made visits, during the 
spring vacation, to the schools in other towns. Superintendent 
Dutton, after delivering an address at the meeting of the Middle- 
sex County Association in Boston, spent several days at Philadel- 
phia and Washington. 

Mr. F. E. Bangs, principal of the Wooster school, New Haven, 
and Miss Augusta Crane, head teacher of the same school, were 
married May 2. 

Miss Sarah A. Tucker, head teacher of Skinner school, New 
Haven, has resigned, and will remain in California until her bealth 
becomes better. Miss Alice G, Sumner, vice-principa] of the 
Training schoo! June 1. ¥) 
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INDIANA. 


Mr. H. H. Keep has gone from Pleasant Lake to Waterloo, to 
become superintendent of the graded schools of that place. 

The city schools throughout the state, generally, have closed for 
the summer vacation. 

Almost every county has its “summer” normal term. In many 
of these schools good work is done, notwithstanding the mild crit- 
icism of the “‘old professors.” 

The senior class of the Evansville High School numbers thirty- 
one, and of these thirty are girls. The Hoosier girls are proving 
themselves worthy of a promotion in the business and political 
world. 

Examinations for primary teachers will be held June, July, and 
August, in every county in this state. This examination is for 
teachers employed in town and city schools who are employed in 
the lowest grades. 

Col. F. W. Parker is within our borders occasionally spreading 
the gospel of the “‘ new education.” He is always welcome. 

The public school building at Plainfield was recently burned to 
the ground. Prof. G. W. Bell was principal of the schools. 


IOWA. 
Prof. C. A, Camming, conductor of school of art in Cornell Col- 
lege, Mt. Vernon, will open a summer school of art at Spirit Lake, 
July 2. 
Normal Institutes. 
DATE. DURATION. 
July 2 3 weeks 
July 23 3 weeks 
July 2% 4 weeks 
July 23 3 weeks 
July 30 3 weeks 
July 30 3 weeks 
July 30 8 weeks 
July 30 3 weeks 
July 30 3 weeks 
July 30 3 weeks 
July 30 8 weeks 


PLACE. 


Iowa City 
West Union 
Clinton 
Indianola 
Washington 
Mt. Ayr 
Corning 
Emmetsburg 
Wapello 

Mt. Pleasant 
Fairfield 


CONDUCTOR. 
O. A. Byington. 
A. L. Colgrove. 
G. B. Phelps. 

8. M. Cart. 

J. A. Barnes. 
M. E. Phelps. 
Ira P. Clark. 
P. H. Donion. 
a R. Eldridge. 


R.A. Harkness. 


KANSAS, 


High school commencement exercises were held in Salina June 
1. Four pupils graduated. 

Kansas built 812 school-houses last year. 

State University commencement exercises occured May 29— 
June 7. 

Topeka's 12th annual high school commencement took place 
June 7. There were 34 graduates. 

Work has been commenced upon the normal department of 
Garfield University to be located at Enterprise. 

An effort will be made in Dickinson county to carry county 
uniformity of text-books. 

Kansas will send a large delegation to San Francisco. Prof. J. 
N. Wilkinson has most thoroughly advertised. 

Hope. C. M. HARGER. 


KENTUCKY. 


The Kentucky State Teachers’ Association will hold their next 
meeting at the Mammouth Cave, July 3, 4, and 5. They extend a 
cordial Kentucky welcome to all educators. 


LOUISIANA. 


Teachers’ institutes have been held recently at Arcadia, Monroe, 
Amite City, and Lafayette. 


MARYLAND. 


The public schools of Cecil county will be kept open the full 
term of ten months this year. $49,000 is the estimated cost for 
keeping them open the entire term next year. 

Mr. Overholt, for many years principal of the Friends’ Normal 
School of Rising Sun, has tendered the trustees his resignation, 
Ill health is the cause. 

West Nottingham Academy held its one hundred forty-seventh 
commencement on Thursday, June 14. W.S. CONNER, 


NEW JERSEY. 


The Essex County Teachers’ Association held its last regular 
meeting at Edison’s laboratory, Valley Road, West Orange, June 
2. Mr. A. E. Kennelly, one of the managers of the laboratory, 
conducted the teachers and their friends through the building. 
After this, the annual meeting for the election of officers of the 
association was held. 

Prof. Thomas Davidson of Orange, with other prominent 
teachers, inaugurated a course of lectures last year at Orange, 
which are intended to be supplementary and preparatory to those 
of the Concord School of Philosophy. They will be continued 
this year at Farmington, Conn., and the following is a program 
of the course in general : 

The morning lectures, which will be chiefly theoretical and his- 
torical, will treat of ‘“* Medizeval Catholic thought as embodied in 
Dante,” “* Modern Catholic thought as represented by Rosmini,” 
* The Pagan Renaissance as summed up in Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’’ 
“ Modern religious thought as exhibited in Tennyson’s ‘In Me- 
moriam.’”’ 

The evening course, which will be practical, will treat of 
“ Bodily training as a branch of pedagogy,” “‘ Manual training as 
a branch of pedagogy,” “‘The various theories of ethics and 
ethical sanctions,” *‘ Economics, in their ethical and educational 
relations.” If there be sufficient demand for it, the course of 
lectures on “Greek Sculpture” (illustrated with the stereopti- 
con), given at St. Cloud inst summer, will be —— on two 
afternoons a week. 

The school began June 18. w. D. TYNDALL. 


NEW YORK. 


The recent meeting at Marathon, of the teachers’ association 
was a profitable one. Besides the usual papers on educational 
topics, there were class exercises in various English branches, and 
a discussion on the uniform state teachers’ examinations. 

President Smiley, of the board of trustees of the New Paltz Nor- 
mal School, was in Norwich recently, to secure Dr. Capen, super- 
intendent of the Norwich school, for the principalship of the New 





Paltz State school, in place of Prof, Eugene Bouton, Op his re- 





turn home a vote was taken by the board, and Dr. Capen was the 
unanimous choice. His election has been confirmed by the state 
superintendent. The board of education of the Norwich school, 
on learning of the mission of Mr. Smiley, sent a commuttee 
to Superintendent Capen, with an offer to increase his salary in 
his present position to a larger sum than hasever been paid. This 
will serve as an indication of their appreciation of the able super- 
intendent. This appreciation is shared by the patrons of the 
school. 

The closing rhetorical exercises of the Norwich Academy oc- 
curred June 14. The program consisted of recitations in 
French and Latin, and a debate on the question, ** Resolved : 
That Woman should vote.” The question was most ably di:- 
cussed by Miss Mary L. Lewis and Miss Mira Simmons in the af- 
firmative, and Mr. William H. Sullivan, and Mr. Hermon E. 
Meeker in the negative. Not only the debate, but all the ex- 
ercises gave evidence of the excellent drill which the students re- 
ceive in composition and elocution. Miss Villa F. Page has 
charge of the departments. 

TEXAS. 

The Texas State Teachers’ Association meets in Ft. Worth the 
last of this month. As the raiiroads have been so generous, a 
large attendance 1s expected. Among the distinguished speakers 
will be Gov. Ross, State Supt. Cooper, Judge Clarke, of the State 
Oniversity, Senator Simpkins, Professor Apgar, of New Jersey, 
and Professor Dale, of Nashviile. The following is part of the 
educational program ; 

“Conversatiou,” George W. Dale, Tennessee. General discus- 
sion. “Our Public School System: Its Strength and Its Weak- 
ness,”’ Superintendent O. H. Cooper, Austin. Discussion: led by 
Superintendent Jas. M. Carlisle and Superintendent W. 8. Sutton. 
“Our University,” Judge James B. Clarke, Austin. Discussion. 

“ Professional Enthusiasm,” H. Lee Sellers, Galveston. Discus- 
sion: led by Superintendent J. T. Hand, Dallas. “The Training 
of the Senses,” Prof. Austin C. Apgar, Trenton, New Jersey. 
Discussion. 

There will also be many able papers and discussions in the vari- 
ous special departments of the association. We notice among 
other names on the program, the following: Supts. J. T. Witt, 
Geo. H. Ragsdale, Thos. F. Hughes, Messrs. E. G. Littlejohn, P. H. 
Eager, 8. J. Jones, Mrs. P. V. Penneybacker, and Misses Moss, 
Steele, and Pistole. 

VERMONT. 


Mrs. Julia M. Dewey, of Rutland, is to give the teachers of 
Pittsford instructions in teaching. Let more of our teachers 
adopt the same plan. 

The Memorial Day orator at Montpelier was Prin. G. A. DeBoar, 
of the graded school. 

Perkinsville. B. H. ALLBEE. 

At the recent institute in Jacksonville, there were several 
features that were very practical. One was an outline of first 
year work in numbers by Miss M. A. Wood, of Brattleboro, and a 
class of six little girls from Mrs. J.T. Warren’s school, Brattleboro. 
They illustrated the work of the second year in the combination 
and separation of numbers from 10 to 24, with factors and frac- 
tional parts and practical applications. 

Miss Wood gave an outline of reading with beginners, and Mrs. 
Warren’s class gave readings, rendering selections which had 
been read several times, those which had been read but once, and 
those which they had never seen before. Supt. Hall said he had 
never seen it surpassed. Miss Wood also gave practical sugges- 
tions for intermediate work for the benefit of teachers, which 
were illustrated by charts and work from the Brattleboro schools. 

The Orleans County Institute recently, held at Barton Landing, 
was a success. A special feature was the paper on “ Scientific 
Temperance Instruction,” given by Rev. H. E. Howard, Derby, 
and lectures by Dr. William A. Mowry. All the papers and dis- 
cussions were very good. 


VIRGINIA. 


Hon. John L. Buchanan, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, gives notice that eight normal institutes will be held this 
summer, five for white and three for colored teachers, in various 
parts of the state. Those for white teachers will be held at Alex- 
andria, Liberty, Martinsville, Estillville, and Cape Charles, and 
will continue from two to four weeks each. The places for hold- 
ing the institutes for colored teachers have not yet been selected- 
In addition to these three institutes, the Hampton Normal School 
and the Virginia Collegiate Institute will give special instruction 
to colored teachers for several weeks during the summer, free of 
charge for tuition. These summer training schools are important 
factors in the educational system of the state, and Supt. Buchanan 
is making arrangements to secure some of the ablest and most 
efficient instructors in the country to conduct them. 

General Thomas H. Williamson, long professor in the Virginia 
Military Institute at Lexington, died recently. He was a man of 
fine ability and stainless character. He was buried from the 
institute with military honors. 

Col. W. C. Preston has been elected director of the Agricultura] 
Experiment Station recently established at the Virginia Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College. 

Onancock. State Correspondent. FRANK P. BRENT. 


WISCONSIN. 

R. D. Irving, professor of geology at the State University, died 
recently. He graduated from Columbia College, and came to the 
University eighteen years ago. Prof. Irving was a very eminent 
man in his specialty. He has written extensively on the subject for 
educational purposes. For many years he has been in charge of the 
U. 8. geological survey of Wisconsin and Minnesota. He was a 
grand-nephew of Washington Irving. 

Round trip rates to the National Association at San Francisco 
from Milwaukee are $74.50; from Madison $73.56; and from La 
Crosse $70.85. 

The Milwaukee school board experiences considerable difficulty 
in securing competent teachers to take the place of those who re- 
sign during the school year. Supt. Anderson in his recent annual 
report suggests a remedy and requests the board to appoint before, 
the beginning of each school year, a sufficient number of teachers 
of the same qualifications and at the same salary as the regular 
teachers, to serve as a sort of reserve corps, Some measure of the 

kind will undouptedly soon be adopted, 


St, Franote, B, A. BELDA 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


THE MOVEMENT FOR REFORM. 


The persons interested in reforming the public school system of 
this city held another meeting in the parish hall of the Church of 
the Holy Communion, at Twentieth street and Sixth avenue. The 
hall was crowded. The Rey. Dr. Henry Mottet presided. At a 
previous meeting a committee was appointed to draft a con- 
stitution, and Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler read the report. 
There were signs of trouble before he had gone half through 

his preamble : 

For as much as thé public school system of the city of New York 
is believed to be defective (1) as to accommodations provided, (2) 
as to courses and methods of instruction, (3) as to administration : 
therefore we, the undersigned, do constitute ourselves an organi- 
zation whose aim shal] be to use all commendable efforts to 
remove the defects, and to bring our system of popular education 
into the position it should hold in the foremost city of the country. 

There was some opposition on the part of the women present to 
criticising the administration as defective, on the ground that 
such an attitude at this time would be impolitic, and might array 
the teachers against their work. No names were mentioned. By 
a vote of 49 to 41 it was finally determined to omit all specifications 
from the preamble, so that it should read that ‘the public school 
system of the city of New York is believed to be defective.” 

The name adopted was “The Association for Educational 
Reform of the city of New York.”” The purposes of the associa- 
are “to inform the public mind in regard to the current systems of 
education, and to suggest such improvements therein as may from 
time to time appear expedient.” Stated meetings are to be held 
in April and November. 

After appointing a committee to report nominations for officers 
the association adjourned. 





The Brooklyn board of education, after debating at their last 
meeting, the question of a more extended summer vacation, 
decided against it. 

The graduating_exercises of the ladies’ classes of the Brooklyn 
Normal School for physical education were held at Adelphi 
Academy, May 31. They consisted of military movements, includ- 
ing marching and running, exercises with dumb-bells, wands and 
broadswords. The class history was read by Miss Mercer. During 
the past season one hundred Brooklyn teachers have taken part of 
the course in light gymnastics taught in this school. Summer ses- 
sions are held at Chautauqua, N. Y., Piedmont, Ga., Rome City, 
Ind., Waseca and St. Paul, Minn. 

The class of °88 of the School of Arts, Columbia College, held its 
class-day exercises June ll. A new feature was the presentation 
by °88 of a memorial to the class of °90, the most popular class left 
in college. 

Twenty-three girls graduated from Packer Institute, Brooklyn, 
June ll. At the close of the exercises each girl was presented 

with a book, the gift of Mr. A. A. Low, president of the board of 
trustees. 





RECEPTION TO J. G. FITCH. 

A meeting of educators was held on Monday afternoon, in the 
office of the city superintendent, to consider the propriety of 
tendering a reception to Joshua G. Fitch, Esq., of the London 
school board. Supt. N. A. Calkins was called to the chair. After 
remarks by Messrs. Hoffman, Godwin, Boyle, Hudson, O'Neill, 
Leipziger, Kellogg and others, it was decided to appoint a commit- 
tee to make arrangements for a reception. The chairman ap- 
pointed as committee, City Supt. John Jasper, Amos M. Kellogg, 
Elijah A. Howland, H. M. Leipziger, Thomas Hunter, Miss Mary 
E. late, Mrs. Mary E. Perley. After some remarks as to place 
and to time, the meeting adjourned. 


Flags were presented on June 21 to G. 8. No. 81, of which Sarah 
J. 8. Garnet is principal. 

The closing exercises of G. 8. No. 59, F. D., of which Miss Kate 
E. Johnson is principal, took place June 21. Addresses were made 
by Supt. Jasper and others. Sixty girls graduated. 





A reception will be given by the children of G. 8. No. 35, primary 
department, June 26, at 10:00 a. M. 


LETTERS. 


83. READING NUMBERS.—(Ans. to Ques, 21.)—The “and” 
is entirely useless except at the decimal point, where it is 
needed to separate the whole number from the fraction. 
The numbers read much more smoothly without it. As a 
proof of this statement, notice how the numbers of hymns 
are given by different persons on public occasions and see 
which sounds the better. H. M. 


84. SUBTRACTION IN ALGEBRA.—(Ans. to Ques. 29.)—8x 
and 5x are opposed to each other just like property and 
debts, so that when combined (i. e. added) they tend to de- 
stroy each other. The —5za destroys its value out of the 8& 
and gives as the combined result 3x. The great distin- 
quishing feature of algebra is the treatment of the oppost- 
tion between numbers of different chaeacter. This opposi- 
tion is regarded as applying to all numbers and is indicated 
by the positive or negative sign before them. When added, 
if they are of the same character the result is more of that 
kind ; if they are opposite in character, the result is a par- 
tial or total destruction of the one by the other. 

If the subtrahend be negative, subtracting it from the 
dividend, is like taking away a man’s debts which is equiv- 
alent to giving him an equal amount of property, 4. ¢., 
subtracting a negative number is the same as adding an 
equal positive number. If the subtrahend is positive, sub- 
tracting it from the minuend is like taking away @ man’s 





debts upon him, i. ¢., subtracting a positive number is the 
same as adding an equal negative number. Hence, for con- 
venience, we perform all subtraction by equivalent addi- 
tion—changing the signs of the subtrahend and adding to 
the minuend. 


85. Copying TABLES FOR USE IN CLAss.—(Ans. to Ques. 
7.)—I would seriously object to having tables copied and 
used in class. Their use is dishonest, unless by the permis- 
sion of the teacher. If tables are learned understandingly 
the memory is strengthened. It would be well to impress 
the fact on their minds that they will not always be able 
to use written tables, when they arein business. In teach- 
ing tables for the first time to a class, I would try to have 
them find out the tables for themselves. For instance, let 
them measure and see how many feet in a yard, pints in a 
quart, etc. It would require a little more time perhaps, 
but I believe good results could be obtained in that way. 
Then, if the text-book you are using, gives a great many 
tables, it is not necessary to give them all to the class. 
Select the more important ones. HENRIETTA LAKE. 


86. Map-DRAWING.—(Ans. to Ques. 1.)—I should advise a 
teacher, first of all, to learn how himself. He should be 
able to criticise work even though he can not execute it 
perfectly himself. He should be able to see whether the 
map is in proportion or not, and whether the places are lo- 
cated correctly or not. HENRIETTA LAKE. 


87. WHEN CONGRESS MEETs.—(Ans. to Ques. 26.)—The 
regular annual session of Congress commences on the first 
Monday in December, and usually continues until the next 
spring or summer. HENRIETTA LAKE. 


88. POINTING OFF IN EXTRACTING SQUARE RooT.—(Ans. 
to Ques. 29.)—We point off a number into periods of two 
figures each in extracting square root, because it is the 
square of its square root, and the square of a number com- 
posed of units, consists of units or units and tens and no 
higher orders; the square of a number composed of tens 
consists of hundreds or hundreds and thousands and no 
other orders, and so on. Therefore, we shall find the 
square of units, in units and tens of the power ; the square 
of tens in hundreds and thousands of the power, etc., or 
the square root of tens and units, is units, etc., etc. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL TEACHER. 


89. DIVIDING ABSTRACT BY CONCRETE NUMBERS —(Ans. 
to Ques. 11.)—To divide an abstract number by a concrete 
is impossible, since the dividend corresponds to the pro. 
duct, the divisor and quotient being the factors; therefore, 
if the dividend is abstract, both divisor and quotient must 
be abstract. GRAMMAR SCHOOL TEACHER. 


90. MAJORITY AND PLURALITY.—(Ans. to Ques. 17.)—A 
majority vote is a number larger than half the whole num- 
ber of votes. A plurality vote, the largest number of votes 
cast for any one candidate. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL TEACHER. 


91. THE OREGON RIVER.—(Ans. to Ques. 20.)—The Ore- 
gon is the old name for the Columbia River, in the western 
part of the United States and British America. It is the 
name used by Bryant in “‘ Thanatopsis,”’ also by Lyons in 
“The Saxon Tongue,” referring to the Columbia. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL TEACHER. 


92. DIVISION BY A FRACTION.—(Ans. to Ques. 29.)— 

Ex. f+ F=f x= f Ans. 
Resolve the divisor % into its factors, it equals \ of 3. 
Divide by one of the factors, or the whole number 3 first. 

§+3=y% 

We, however, have divided by a number 4 times too 
larze, for we have divided by 3 and we were to divide by 
%{; we therefore, have a quotient 4 times too small and must 
multiply by 4. HENRIETTA LAKE. 


98. How TO INDICATE PER CENT.—{ Ans. to Ques. 13.)— 
Either .06 or 6 per cent. is correct. .06 per cent. is not cor- 
rect. Per cent. means “ by the hundred,’ and .06 means 
exactly the same thing as 6 per cent. The expression .06 
per cent indicates “‘ by the hundred ” twice. 

HENRIETTA LAKE. 


94. THE PRESIDENT OF SWITZERLAND.—In my list of Sov- 
ereigns in a late JOURNAL there is an omission of Switzer- 
land and its president Wm. Fred. Hertenstein. who took 
the office Jan. 1, 1888, and must leave it at the end of the 
year. He is a native of Canton Zurich, and was Vice-Pres- 
ident last year. Although Switzerland is a republic and 
the most democratic republic on earth, as some of the Can- 
tons exclude the representative feature and adopt direct 
legislation by all male citizens over 20 years old, assembled 
in the open air, no standing army is allowed, and educa- 
tion is made “free and compulsory,” and all voters, of 
military age, are “ compelled to volunteer.”” The compul- 
sion, however, results from their free autonomy. This 
model free confederation refused to allow the “Socialist 
Congress ’’ to meet in its borders in 1881. The Swiss ap- 

the glorious boon of “ Liberty protected by law,” 
and also the Slavery inseparable from anarchy and law- 
lessness. N. B. WEBSTER. 


WHISPERING.—Should id whigpering be prohibited altogether in 
oleae How can I prevent it? E.8 OK. 
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school, and this means very little whispering. However, 
there are times when it is necessary and expedient that a 
pupil quietly say a word to his nearest neighbor. If the 
pupil knows that he has the privilege to do so, he will 
whisper without disturbing the school. It should be un- 
derstood that more talking than this can not be tolerated, 
and impress the school with the fact that refraining from 
doing such things develops character, and gives dignity to 
the school. Very troublesome pupils may be seated where 
they cannot communicate. 

The best way to prevent whispering is to keep pupils 
busy. This is the secret of success ; pleasant employment 
for all pupils all the time. JOHNSTON. 


96. FROM AN APPRECIATIVE READER.—There are 80 many 
matters of interest in the JoURNAL of June 2, that I must 
write of them. The article on page 348, entitled “The 
New York City Schools,” is just what I had been wishing 
to see somewhere. Every commissioner of the board of 
education ought to see it, and articles of that kind should 
be read by all of the thinkers in New York City. It would 
seem as if a desire for a better state of things is at last 
really awakened, and we may hope for a continued inter- 
est on the part of the public, and consequent improve- 
ment. On page 349, the article entitled “‘The Need of 
Ethical Teaching,” is to the point, though I do not see that 
the quotations are necessarily from the writings of a 
woman. When the time comes that the “‘ Moral sense of 
women” is also the moral sense of men there will be 
more spare room in our prisons and insane asylums; more 
healthy bodies, and clearer brains; more happy homes and 
loving hearts. It is with the hope of speeding on that 
welcome day many teachers are toiling in spite of dis- 
couragements and sorrows. It willcome. Every rotation 
of this old earth on its axis brings it nearer, and I some- 
times think I can catch a glimpse of its dawning blush. 

Again I find pleasure and encouragement in “‘ Looking 
Backward ” on page 351. How happy “ M.M.”’ must always 
be in remembering the apology made to “‘ Culver,” but I am 
much more interested in the boy with “‘red and inflamed 
eyelids,” whose appearance seemed to say ‘“‘ you are a 
great deal more refined than I.” How often is a mistake 
made in taking people at the estimate they place upon 
themselves! Although I feel that I do the same thing 
myself, I know I have more than once felt angered and in- 
clined to cry out against the stupidity of people, who have 
not been able to see that I did better, and was worth more 
than I was able to realize of myself. Should we not learn 
how to treat others by knowing how their treatment 
affects us ? 

“The Arch of Success” on page 352 is another valuable 
article on a page full of what I wish I had the time to use 
carefully. Then the description of the anniversary of the 
Brooklyn Training School, is both interesting and instruc- 
tive. Oh! for the chance to see some such for oneself! 
Then “ Justicia’’ calls our attention to the necessity for 
clear and distinct enunciation. Surely it should be one 
of the first things arrived at, and insisted upon in New 
York City. Our language must not give way to Volapuk 
or any mongrel dialect. 

But from whence is the teacher who proposes an aid as- 
sociation ? Does she not know of the Mutual Insurance 
Association of the teachers of New York, and of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Association, which pensions, or provides for 
all teachers unable to work at their calling? Both asso- 
ciations are thriving, and all teachers in the city, should 
be members of them. I will close by quoting a remark 
from one of my pupils the otherday: ‘“‘ Miss———-some- 
times you are dizzy in your arm, and then your arm is 
asleep.”” Could there be a better description of the sensa- 
tion ? w. 


aa 


QUESTIONS. 


77. Are teachers obliged to teach algebra in common 
schools ? SUBSCRIBER. 

78. Give the names of the three states that were last ad- 
mitted into the Union, with dates of admission. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

79. My pupils are all foreign, and do not know a word of 
the English language, before they come to school. I would 
like to hear from other teachers who have foreign pupils. 

M. G. 8. 

80. What is the proper pronunciation of the word 
** only” also of “‘on”? Long or short 0? 

81. What method is most commonly used, or considered 
the best in pronouncing Latin—English, Continental or 
Roman ? : 

82. Has the day for inaugarating the President of the 
United States been changed ? If so, when is it . = 

88. What kind of a sentence is this: ‘ Your father, who 
is at home to-day, will go to the exhibition to-morrow, but 
he will not take you with him.” Cc. B. 

84, Locate Dembea, Perouse, and Kilanea. Correct the 
following, and give reason: “I dareti him come to me.” 








Grammatically, to is omited after dare. I can think of no 
other way than to supply the word to before come. 
hg J. H, 
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BooK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


JUDAISM ON SOCIAL QUESTIONS. By Rabbi H. Berkowitz, 
D.D. New York: John B. Alden, Publisher. 130 pp. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 

These lectures, are the first expression from the Jewish 
pulpit upon the socialistic problem, and one welcomed as a 
valuable addition to current information u this prob- 
lem. There are thirteen of these lectures, which treat of the 





following subjects,—The Subject Defined, Sources of the 
Social Dific ty, Have the Poor wo rer ? How did 
Moses Solve the Social Problem ? The Social Chaos of the 


Dark Age The Rise of the Modern Free Laborer, The 
Com t of the Free Laborer, Violence—the Proposed 
Solution, Socialism, Construction Solutions. These lec- 
tures bear evidence of deep study, and intimate familiarity 
with the varicus phases of the question. Dr. Berkowitz 
has handled the subject in an exhaustive manner, and for- 

ed himself with historical research which shows careful 
and deep reading. These lectures will form a valuable 
contribution to one of the most important, as well as the 
most vexed questions of the day. 


Form Lessons. To Prepare for and to Agoumeeny the 
Stndy of Number. By W. W. Speer. C. C. N. 8. Series, 
Dohohue & Henneberry,Printers and Publishers,Chicago 
tl. 77 pp. 

In the first grade, this book is designed to aid teachers in 
systematizing their oral lessons. In other grades the book 
may be placed in the hands of the pupil. These lessons in 
Form are designed to accompany the study of Number, 
and the first exercises are to cultivate the habit of observa- 
tion, to teach direction and position, and to train pupils to 
associate the terms to be used in the comparisons which 
follow with the corresponding ideas. As an aid in mathe- 
matical observation, and for securing clear and concise 
expression, this book will be found helpful even in high 
schools before beginning the study of scientific geometry. 
In the written exercises, penmanship, spelling, and punc- 
tuation can be taught. 


THE MIND OF THE CHILD. PartI. THE SENSES AND THE 
WILL. Observations eweng ney | the Mental Develo 
ment of the Human Being in the First Years of Life. 
By Professor W. Preyer. Translated from the Original 
German by H. W. Brown. New York: D. Appleton & 
Company. 246pp. $1. 

The study of the child and its mental development are 
fast sonene prominent features in educational work, 
and much thatis valuable and enlightening is being written 
upon the subject. The author’s comparisons between the 
steps of progress in the child and the same in other animals 
constitute one of the most valuable features of this volume, 
demonstrating the supreme interest felt in the develop- 
ment from lower de of intelligence to higher ones. 
The body of the book is congease of two . Partl 
discusses The Development of the Senses, in seven chap- 
ters under the following heads: Sight, Hearing, Feeling (or 
Touch), Taste, Smell, liest Organic Sensations and 
Emotio and Summary of General Results. Part II, 
treats of the Development of the Willin eight chapters 
and treats of the Movements of the Child as Expressions o 
Will, Impulsive Movements, Reflex Movements, Instinctive 


Movements, Imitative Movements, Expressive Movements, 
eS ovements, and Summary of General ts. 
wor 


ats one in the — of a correct method of 
stud the mental growth of the child, and shows how to 
watch the awakening of perception,as well as how to classi 
and place the facts as they are observed. Commencing wit 
the dawn of consciousness, self-consciousness is placed 
first, then objective consciousness through the develop- 
ment, by which instinct becomes ideas. In the thoughtful 
and valuable Introduction, by Professor G. Stanley Hall, 
we find among all the nearly fourscore studies of young 
children printed by careful empirical and often thorough] 
scientific observers, this work of Preyer is the fullest | 
best. As a book of reference it is invaluable, it should be 
read and studied by teachers and parents,even of older 
children, as a pure example of the inductive methods 
applied to the study of child-psychology. Professor Preyer 
has traced the development of each sense, and the unfold- 
ment of the power of voluntary motion, with great fulness 
and clearness. It has been with him the work of years, 
7 as study of the child,both before birth, 
and the period immediately following. To the ave 
student a work of this kind is a tive wonder, and f 

of problems, for the development of the mind like the de- 
velopment of body, must be eet as dating back beyond 
the origin of the individual being. To be appreciated, this 
book must be carefully studied. 


THE DESERTER, AND FROM THE RANKS. By On t. Charles 
King, U. %, A. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 324 
pp. cents. 


These two novels belon: to the “ American Novels” 
series, are a little out of the usual novel line. The “ De- 
serter ” has its locality in the region of the Sioux and is a 
well written story, entertaining especially on account of 
the sympathy it wakens in the reader, in behalf of a faith- 
ful young officer whois unjustly condemned by court mar- 
tial. His innocence is plain all through the story and the 
crime is confessed at last by a private and his e. Capt. 
Hayne did not steal the great amount of money of which 
he had been accused. Home life in the garrison is well 
portrayed and the story all through is a good one. 

“From the Ranks” is another soldier story located at 
Fort Sibley, and is full enough of incident and excitement 
to fix the attention of the reader all through it. 


SEVEN DISCOURSES ON ART. By Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


A HISTORY OF THE EARLY PART OF THE REIGN OF JAMES 
THE SECOND. By Charles James Fox. 


THE Song OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


By John 
Jew 4 


Kine LEar. William Shokengnere. Cassell & Co. 
104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York. 10 cents 2 ie 


Wn pt Natio [parery | farplsbes some of the yery 
best most though ‘or reader en 
and these “ Seven’ on Art,’ by so eminent an ar- 
tist as Sir Joshua Reynolds, are a fair representation of 


The “ History of the Reign of James IT.” with th 
author’s view of the reign of CharJes II. and closes with 


‘knowledged excellence, 





the execution of Monmouth, f the commencement 
of a history of England from the Revolution. 


The great interest of Jewel’s “‘ Apology,” lies in the fact 
that it was written in Latin, to be Red Gurdughout 
as the answer of the Reformed Church of Eng at 
beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, to those who said 
that the Reformation set up a new church. 

“ King Lear,” made its first a ce in our literature 
in Geoffrey of Monmouth’s “ of British Kings,” 
which was produced about the year 1147. 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF EDUCATION. London: Swan, Sonnen- 
schein, Lowrey & Co. Paternoster Square. 48 pp. each. 
Seven pence. 


The first three numbers of this cyclopedia of education, 
py in England, extends from Abacus to Education. 

t is to be in about twelve monthly parts, and will contain 
an amount of information that no practical teacher can do 
without. The staff of writers includes many of the lead- 
ing educators of the country, besides educational special- 
ists, and the subjects are treated y and comprehen- 
sively, ———, those bearing upon education proper. 
Terms emplo in educational work or conve On, are 
defined and disc Arithmetic and Athenian educa- 
tion in Part I., are awarded long and well written articles 
as well as others equally or 5 ype The amount of 
money used in the procuring of this cyclo is so small, 
that every teacher can provide himself with it, while the 
value of such a volume is too great to be estimated. The 
twelve parts complete will make one or two neat volumes 
when bound. 


THE FIELD-INGERSOLL Discussion. Faith or Agnosticism ? 
A Series of Articles from the North American keview. 
The only authorized edition. New York: The North 
American Riview. 3 East 14th Street. 83 pp. 


Any one who has read the North American Review has 
met with these articles, and had an opportunity of reading 
them ; but, in their present form, they are more conven- 
ient for reference or reading. his neat, paper-bound 
pamphlet contains, besides the letters of discussion be- 
tween Dr. Field and Mr. Ingersoll, an ‘“‘ Open Letter to 
Robert G. Ingersoll” from Dr. Field. 


A HALF-CENTURY OF SCIENCE. By T. H. Huxley, F. R. 
S., and Grant Allen. J. Fitzgerald, Publisher, 24 East 
Fourth Street, New York. 45 pp. 15 cents. 

The “Humboldt Library,’ of which this pamphlet is a 
number, for the most part, contains only works of ac- 
y authors of the first rank in the 
The present number, con two val- 
uable papers. Prof. Huxley is too well known to need 
comment, and “‘ The Progress of Science, from1836 to 1886,’ 
by Grant Allen, is a paper full of thought and informa- 
tion. Among other true things, he says. “In 1837, the 
science of man, and the sciences that gather round the 
personality of man, had scarcely yet begun to be dreamt 
of. But evolutionism and geological investigation have 
revolutionized our conception of our own species, and of 
the place which it holds in the hierarchy of the universe.’’ 
These volumes from the ‘Humboldt Library” series are 
fortunately within the means of 


world of science. 


ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. Containing exer- 
cises for Class Drill, both Oral and Written. By John 
P. Payson, Boston: Lee and Shepard, Publishers, 10 
Milk Street. 145 pp. 55 cents. 


The teaching and methods of arithmetic as practiced 
by the best teachers, at this day, are becoming more — 
tical constantly, and in present 1 ¥y- book to the public, 
the author has kept before him the idea that all analysis 
and illustrations must conform to methods pursued in 
business, that is, the work is made in the truest sense prac- 
tical. Another object that the author has kept in view, 
is, that while everything necessary to ordinary business is 
thoroughly discussed, all other subjects are for many 
reasons omitted; among them are compound interest, 
equation of payments, exchange, compound proportion, 
compound partnership, cube root, and the metric system. 
The miscellaneous problems that are introduced, are 
strictly confined to simple, plain examples illustrative of 
the subjects treated, and such as children can easily un- 
derstand. The author has arrived at a decision of the 

reatest possible value; he says that pupils should be 

_ to think, rather than to become expert in solving 
difficult problems. 


REPORTS. 


LAWS OF MINNESOTA RELATING TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
Including the State Normal Schools and the University of 
Minnesota. by the Superintendent of Public I 

tion. By order of the Legislature, 1887. St. Paul: Pioneer 
Press Company. 127 pp. 

This edition of the school laws has been compiiet as required 
by the legislature of 1887. It includes all general laws and amend- 


ments u education that are now in f . The 
terial of which the book is com is divided into two 
Enactments Pertaining to Education, and Statutes, Part I. ts 
of the anic Act of Minnesota, Act authorizing a State Govern- 
ment, the Constitution of the State; the latter a | 
0 


School — Education and Science. Among the importa 
upon under the Constitution of State, Article 
orm system of public schools, proceeds of sales 
of school lands, investment of A oman of pu 
schools in each township in the state, no public money to used 
for sectarian schools, and the location of the State Universit 
eontirmed. Part II., the Statutes, under twelve chap con- 
ee full Pome mr ye F Fa paces) Gatviet hau ieee = 
superini ent of public ruction, county superintenden 
school funds and , its, ind rt school 


a) 
a Sheen eet at aeons OP CESE 
mo; en ‘0. an ene, schoo. <8, 

jeote. The Ke tutes of 1878, 


F 





vised Sta 
basis of discussion, and references to the 
with all subsequent enactments. 
subjects introduced are 


in 

and with each h is given the reference to the 
arene the Revised Statutes of ire orto the of Gen- 
eral Laws. Ali the points are thoro and brought 


forward giving all information w the subject of 
the school lave of the state. _— 

LITERARY NOTES. 
The Woman's World, published by Cassell & Co., meets the want 


as isso shown by two articles in the June number. Oneis-entitled 
“Something about Needle Women,” not those who loll baék in 
éasy chairs, but women who make shirts and other articles of 
clothing, The other is “The Uses of a Drawing Room,” whieh 





uses are interpreted to be not only for the rich and great, but for 
the occasional entertainment of working people. 


TrckNoR & Co. have published lately, ** Homestead Highways,’ 


e by Herbert M. Sylvester; “A Dictionary of Lowland Scotch,"’ 


by Charles Mackay, LL.D.: “ The Pilgrim Republic,” by John A. 
Goodwin ; also two novels, “The Minister’s Charge,” and “ Next 
Door.” 

Ginn & Co.’s recent publications include “ Modern Distributive 
Process.”” They also have ready Benjamin Franklin’s autobiogra- 
phy, with notes, and a continuation of his life by D. H. Montgom- 
ery. 

8. C. Gricas & Co. of Chicago issue “The Aryan Race; its 
Origin and its Achievements,” a book written by Charles Morris. 
It shows how the race was evolved from savagery and attained 
its present intellectual supremacy. 

Wide Awake for May has for a frontispiece Steffeck’s fine paint- 
ing of Queen Louise and her two sons, the dead Emperor William 
and his elder brother Frederick. This is followed by a fine sketch 
of the deceased emperor. 

Lee & SHEPARD, have issued a special edition of Miss Douglas’ 
fine novel, “Tostin a Great City.” ‘Noble Deeds of Our Fathers as 
Told by Soldiers of the Revolution,Gathered around the old Bell of 
Independence,” is a work that has been revised and intended for 
supplementary reading in schools. 

Scribner’s Magazine for June contains a very timely article by 
Thomas Curtis Clarke on “ The Building of a Railway.” Stevenson 
writes of “Some Gentlemen in Fiction.” Henry James begins a 
serial story called ** A London Life,” and Augustine Birrell con- 
tributes a study of Cardinal Newman’s writing. 

D. Lornrop CoMPANy have just issued Miss Frances E, Willard’s 
“ Woman in the Pulpit,” which is very timely in view of the recent 
discussion relating to the admission of women to conferences. 
The offer of $2,000 worth of prizes for stories for Wide Awake has 
given rise to a lively competition. 

D. C. HeatH & Co. offer the second book in the series of practi- 
cal lessons in the use of English. It is written by Mary F. Hyde otf 
the Albany Normal School, and covers such technical grammar as 
is essential to the correct use of language. The second of the 
series of Natur: Readers, by Julia McNair Wright, has also been 
issued. 

D. LorHrop CoMPANY are the publishers of “My Wonder 
Story,” a familiar tale in which children are taught the wonders 
of the human body. 

Ginn & Co. have prepared “ Elements of the Integral Calculas,’, 
by W. E. Byerly, professor of mathematics in Harvard University. 
It contains considerable matter not usually comprised in a work 
of this kind. They have also ready “Selections from Ruskin,” by 
Edwin Ginn. 

A. C. ARMSTRONG & Son have brought out a powerful story by 
Miss Grace King, entitled ** Monsieur Motte.” 

D.C. HeatH & Co. have on their list of recent publications a 
drill book on Accidence, Syntax, and Style, and A Composition 
and Rhetoric. The latter is especially designed to train correct 
writers, that end being secured by a great variety and number of 
exercises. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
The Story of New York. By Eldridge 8. Brooks. Illustrated. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. $1.50. 


The Prelude, or Growth of a Poet’s Mind; an autobiographical 
m by William Wordsworth, with notes by A. J. George, A.M. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 

Fourth annual catalogue of the School of Expression, Boston- 
8S. 8. Curry, Ph.D., has resigned his professorship in Boston Uni- 
versity, and will devote his time to the school. Henry Irving has 
endowed a lectureship, and many other sums are promised. En- 
dowments are especially needed for stammering, vocal traming, 
and Bible reading, and for scholarships. 

Catalogue of the University of Texas, 1887-8. Leslie Waggener, 
M.A., LL.D., chairman of the faculty. The university has 249 
students. 

List of Worthington’s standard books. Worthington Company. 
747 Broadway, New York. 

National Educational Association. Official announcement and 
complete itinerary of the excursion to San Francisco under the 
direction of the committee on transportation for Ohio. C. C. 
Davidson, H. W. Compton, and George A. Howard, committee. 

Guide to Cincinnati and the Centennial Exposition to be open 


ma-| from July 4 to October 27. 


Catalogue of the University of Nashville ; State Normal College, 
1887-8. William H. Payne, A.M., chancellor of the university and 
president of the college. 

California in Artistic Etchings and Photography. Publisher's 
catalogue. W.K. Vickery, 108 Grant avenue, San Francisco. 

The Central Pacific Railroad’s Obligations. Argument of Creed 


H ond, solicitor of the road, before a select committee of the 
U.3. Senate, March 17 and 26, and April 7, 1888. 

Ca’ e and Circular of the State Normal School at Wor- 
cester, 1888. E. Harlow Russell, principal. 


MAGAZINES. 


The June Magazine of American H' 


completes the nine- 
teenth volume of this excellent pe . The frontispiece 


tor J ~ from Arm int,” b 
are; enses an point,” 
Gen. 0. O. Howard; ‘The Art of ntertaining,” by hve Joh A. 

5 ” ‘ oD! 





3 and her Citi ” by illiam Eleroy Curtis; 
hoy Lite on ?P ‘et arland. Vick'’s M 
June contains : that is 


in plant mong the articles ere" Bose 
Calle, ® Aree Witha History," What shall We Plant? "aa 


Garden in the Woods, 
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Look Hep, Frics>- 
Ore you Sich? 


Do you have pains about the chest and sides, 
and sometimes in the back? Do you feel dull and sleepy? 
Does your mouth have a bad taste, especially in the morn- 
ing? Is there a sort of sticky slime collects about the 
teeth? Is your appetite poor? Is there a feeling like a 
heavy load on the stomach, sometimes a faint, all-gone sen- 
sation at the pit of the stomach, which food does not satisfy? 

Are‘your eyes sunken? Do your hands and feet become 
cold and feel clammy? Have you a dry cough? Do you 
expectorate greenish colored matter? Are you hawking 
and spitting all or part of the time? Do you feel tired all 
the while? Are you nervous, irritable and gloomy? Do 
you have evil forebodings? Is there a giddiness, a sort of 
whirling sensation in the head when rising up suddenly? 
Do your bowels become costive? Is your skin dry and hot 
at times? Is your blood thick and stagnant? Are the 
whites of your eyes tinged with yellow? Is your urine 
scanty and high colored? Does it deposit a sediment after 
standing? Do you frequently spit up your food, sometimes 
with a sour taste and sometimes with a sweet? Is this 
frequently attended with palpitation of the heart? Has 
your vision become impaired? Are there spots before 
the eyes? Is there a feeling of great prostration and 
weakness? If you suffer from any of these symptoms, 
send me your name and I will send you, by mail, 


Qne Rorrle op Mericing 


SA pewedimmen gens cosh tecanes you Say See REE 


notice agaix. 





Address, naming this pape>. Prof, HART, 212 E. 9th St., N. _ 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


SUMMER COURSE 
At Asbury Park, N. J. and at Old Orchard Beach, Me. 


Tne Berlitz Method is acknowledged by all first class American and European authorities 
as the best 1 natural methods. Instruction will be given by the regular professors of the 
Berlitz Schools, where only the best of native teachers are employed. Their long experience and 
un leled success in teaching languages will make their instruction highly interesting and 
eminently practical. The course consists of numerous lectures, excursions and a con- 
tinual ice in French and German conversation. The terms are very low. A special course for 
teachers is free. For sample pages of the French and German books, circulars, etc., apply to 


BERLITZ & CO., W. MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


4()() STUDENTS 


LAST YEAR AT THE 
SARATOGA AND ROUND LAKE 


NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF METHODS, LANGUAGE, ART, MUSIC, ETC, 


30 Expert Professors in the Faculty! 
350 Lectures! 30 Different Branches! 
4 or 5 Weeks of Study and Rest! 
4 Weeks of the School of Methods! 


Primary Courses, Grammar Courses, and General Courses going on at once! 
EVERY POSSIBLE SELECTION! 


Dr. E. A. SHELDON, Principal Oswego Normal School, N. Y., says of the School: 

“I remember with t pleasure and satisfaction the three weeks | spent in the Schoo) of 
Methods last summer. mover spent the same time more profitably in my life. If possible, I shall 
join the class again next summer, and e with me some of my teachers. I have never seen bronght 
Copether @ snore capable faculty of teuchors, ner, Sane T ever seen better work done. hers cannot 
‘ord to lose the opportunity that comes to them through this school to get suggestions that are 
invaluable in suneall 4e methods of teaching.” 


BOARD and TUITION the LOWEST in any Summer School. Board from $3.50 to $6 
and $7 per Week. 


t= A scholarship worth $22.00 given to the one who secures a club of five paying pupils. 
RAILROAD FARES REDUCED. 
Send for descriptive circular of 6O pages. For information on al points, address 


Or, WALTER S. PARKER, Sec’y, CHARLES F. KING, Director, 
, Mass. Boston Highlands, Mass. 


TO BOARDS OF EDUCATION, SUPERINTENDENTS AND JANITORS. 


buy and cash whether the amount is 5 or 5,000 dollars for school book: 
A — Serial Publicat ‘ops, Harpers’, Scribners’, St. Nicholas Magazines and Magazines o 
American History, or will exchange tur stardard Books. Send ior catalogue. Correspondence 
solicited. 











W. J. WEEDON, Wholesale Dealer in School, Subscription and Standard Miscellaneous 
Books, 25 Chambers Street, New York, 419 and 421 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 





: TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





he great rit teachers, when intending te oe 
oO w 
ey not to offer their resignation until the end of tom, hence, though they may fave 
heir intentions to a few friends or to Teachers’ Agencies, as a rule Boards are not supposed to know 
whether the places are to be vacant or not ;s hence, they take no action toward filling these places until 
after they are notified by the teachers that they are not to remain, The time between the middle of 
June the first of September for the selection of teachers being short, it is desirable for teachers to 
have some means of learning immediately where vacancies are to occur. Sudden ‘ions of 
teachers (in ordcr to accept tions paying better salaries, or positions offering better surroundings) 
cause vacancies which must be filled immediately. We hear of hundreds of vacancies during each week 
in July, August, and the first of September. Teachers who desire to improve their saiaries or better 
mo ryt > ee 
Some o rect ca rom autho: ‘or teac the it few have included-a 
number of eptncipoiships and superintendencies trem. $600 to ; many h school prin- 
cipalships and nt’s place: with salaries ng from $50 a month to $1400 a year; in 
grammar, intermediate, and primary positions, we have ten positions to every one yay 
on our books for such places, and numberless new places are coming in every . In State Normal 
Schools, our recent direct from qaplogers, have been: Professorship of Mathe 
—— 1500; Drawing and Sciences, $1000; a teacher in Model Depertnens, 5009; 
mmercial Branches and Book-keeping, $1000; Professor of Sciences, = ; My 4 teacher of 
—— $800. In Colleges and State Universities, President for rm Pro- 
fessorship of Modern ages ; also one of Mathematics; and several Colleges 
ve written us for Di ors for Conservatories of Music at salaries ra from $700 to $1200. 
We have four positions with salaries ranging rom $60 a month to § my r for teachers in 
Commercial Departments, Commercial Arithmetic, Book-kee) , Commercial Law, etc., etc. 
While graduates of leading Institutions are al in demand, jet teachers with successful 
experience, or teachers who can show by testimonials they are well qualified for the place in 
question, can almost always secure ons. 
uaint yourself with our work. We need 


7 ae —- Write at once a mp a Ro my : 4 
teac now for places now calls 

p oe open, am or whic greatly increase during the next few weeks. 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 STATE 8T., CHICAGO. 


sent 
. | New York City: 234 Broadway. 
Branches: ist Paul, Minn: German American Bank Building. t ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


TE EY Se ER eae 
DO YOU WANC A PROMOTION? .Z:zisrrat 0s srt pgs: Dundrod axon 


W. M. ApatR, Prin. Schools, Antonito, Colo. writes: “Last May I became a member of your 
school agency. Within a month and a half I secured through it a good position, I am satisfied in 
every way with the manner in which you conduct business and also with your treatment.” 


L. B. LANpIs, PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Union Teacners’ Acency. 


Supplies Schools with Teachers Teachers with Positions. Seud stamp for Manual and blanks. 
ESTABLISHED 1880. W. D. KERR, 16 Astron Pracer, NEW YORK. 


1DWOO BEST BOOKS FOR | LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES. | TEACHERS and SCHOOLS, 

New 64 page catalogue now ready. Bookscarefully selected and classified under “Biography,” 
“ American History,” Travels, Exploration and Adventures,” “Stories,” “General History and 
Historical Stories,” Fairy Tales, Legends, Mythology, etc,” “ Natural History,” “ Light Science,” 
4 ”’ As we keep all these books in stock, orders will be promptly filled. Send all 
Such orders direct to us and thus save time, correspondence and express charges, and secure our 
big discounts. Catalogue free. Address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 25 CLINTON PL., NEW YORK. 


The most desirable school positions become vacant d July and August. 
VACANCIES Probably the la number of cha made in sc y a 
* these months. 














AMERICAN AND FOREIGN AN’S EXCH 4¥6 


mi!Teachers Agency.| 7 oF 2 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, su- (FOR BOTH SEXES.) 

perior Professo _cipals, Assistants, Tutors, Professors, Teachers, Go Mu. 
and Governesses for every department of instruc- | * 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call Ch 
on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, Address (Mrs.) a3 D. CULVER, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
Teachers’ Agency 


23 Union Square, New York. 
OF RELIABLE 


TESTIMONY WORTH HAVING. fe eee nn and 


Nearly all the schools and colieges that secured | Musicians, of both sexes, tor Universities, Col- 
teachers of us the last three years have already leges, Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
requested us to select good teachers and pro-| of choice schools carefully recommended to 
fessors for them for September. Our calls for ps felling and renting of school property 
teachers are all direct from employers. New va- OOL FURNITURE and schools sup Least 
eancies are coming in daily. Send at once for| references furnished. 
circulars and note our —_ of work. Mention E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
Taacumns’ [NSrITUrs. " 31 E. 17th Street, betweenBroadway and Fourth 

c. J. ALBERT, Manager, Avenue, New York City. 


‘THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU,” FREE REGISTRATIO TEACHERS. 











ELMHURST, ILL. 








THE VACANCIES ON HAND. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


REGISTRATION FREE FOR ’88. 
Form and Particulars for Stamp. 
W. A. CHOATE & CO. 
MANAGERS, 





508 BROADWAY, ALBANY, N. Y. 
FOR REGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIE 


NO F E EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
not in collecting Ek 
petent Teachers with Positions. 
VACANCIES 
ALWAYS ON HAND; great variety; many of the 
best. Form for stamp. 
R. E. AVERY, 


American Scnpoon BurzEav, 2 W. l4th., N. ¥ 


immediately for Fall —. 

ments, sporonareiy trained 

TEACH in e depart- 
ment of Educational work. Address NATIONAL 
Bureau oF Epucation, Room 54, Cole Building, 
Nashville, Tenn. Send for cirowlar, 








Enclose stamp for application form. 
No charge to school officers for securing 
teachers. Address, 


THE NEW JERSEY TEACHERS’ UNION, 
P. O. Box are, RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


Crise ad TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 





Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 
7 East 147TH Sreeer, N. Y. 





Do you wish to GO TO TEXAS for a better 
We operate almost exclusively in 
Texas, are on hare, with have an extensive 
tance. 
we TEXAS TEACHERS’ SURRAU, 
Box 98. TYLER, 





BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
“Galo betas, BOSTON, ot Pot uthn 
Goat eacham pecmmentes pethosh few, Good 
places for teachers. Circulars on application. 
Por iaiger sainiies, or iy ©) location 


address Teachers’ Co-operative . 170 
State Street, Chicago, Mil, Orville Brewer, 
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Scrotula 


Probably no form of disease is so generally dis- 
tributed among our whole population as scrofula. 
Almost every individual has this latent poison 
coursing his veins. The terrible sufferings en- 
dured by those afflicted with scrofulous sores 
cannot be understood by others, and their grati- 
tude on finding a remedy that cures them, aston- 
ishes a well person. The wonderful power of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


in eradicating every form of Scrofula has been so 
ciearly and fully demonstrated that it leaves no 
doubt that it is the greatest medical discovery of 
this generation. It is made by C. I. HOOD & CO., 
Lowell, Mass., and is sold by all druggists. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





ScHOOL TEACHERS. 


Members of the National Educational Associ- 
ation should bear in mind the fact in connection 
with the San Francisco meeting, that the 


UNION PACIFIC, 
“THE OVERLAND ROUTE,” 


From Council Biuffs, Om: Kansas City, 
Leavenworth, or St. Joseph, 

Runs through cate without change, + 
through Nebraska, K anee, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Nevada, and California, offering the 
greatest attractions to the tourist. 


THOSE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP TO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NEXT JULY, TO ATTEND THE 


Annual Convention of the National Edu- 
cational Association, 


should not forget that this line will make them 
Greatly Reduced Rates 
for the occasion, They should also remember 
that it is 


THE FAVORITE ROUTE 
to the Pacific Comnt, peenaaty in summer; 
a s 


THE ONLY LINE RUNNING A FAST TRAIN 
TO SAN FRANC?! S~( >), 
and this train, 

“THE OVERLAND Fi il .,”’ 
Saves one day in tin.e 
Between Council Bluffs and the Pacitic Coast. 


It also gives to school teachers selecting this 
line the privil of a detour without extra ex- 
mse to Idaho Spri 1 also to 
ch on the Great “the 
America,”’ near Salt Lake Cit ; Utah, the head- 
quarters of the Mormon church, . where the finest 
bathing in the world can be en, joyed. 
only real sand ch on Salt e. An excursion 
ticket over the Union Pacific Railway 
the traveller through more attractive territo: 
and a greater number of large cities than a ticket 
over any any other line to the Pacific Coast. 


Teachers desivous of ret a. Portland 
can go from San Francisco to either via 
boat (O. R. & N. Co.) or aah = - “The Mount 
Shasta Route,” going From Portland east via the 


choice of rail or boat ride on the Columbia River 
between Portland and The Dallas. FT panee through 
Oregon, Washington Territory and Ida! 

near the Great Shoshone Falls of the the Snake Iver River 


ae dnt feet higher than Niagara), and Soda 
Springs, “the Sanitarium of the Weet.” They 
can ape through and visit Denver, the “Queen 
- ~ of Colo- 


the mountains —_ the capital 
rado, the Centennial Sta 
For information oon rates, routes, daily 


excursions, etc., apply to 
Thos, L. Kimball, E. L. Lomax, J. 8, Tebbets, 
Act’g Gen’| Mgr. A.G.P.&T.A. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


G.P. &T. A. 





Will you go to San Francisco ? 
The next annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association will be 
held in San Francisco, California, July 
17th to 20th. Very favorable Excursion 
rates will be made from Chicago and all 


other points on the CaicaGo, MILWAUKEE | B 


& Sr. PavuL RaiLway, with choice of 
routes via Omaha or Kansas Citv in going 
and gw Nl Special Excursion tes 
will be made from San Francisco to all 
points of interest in California, and to 
Alaska and the Sandwich Islands. 

The people of California are prepared to 
give their guests a warm welcome, and this 
me will be the event of a life-time. 

you are desirous of securing informa- 
tion Yélative to the journey, please address, 
for particulars, A. V. H. Carpenter, Gen: 
era] Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wis., 
or E. F. Richardson, General Agent Pass’r 
Dept., 381 Broadway New York City. 
ag Monon x on -—~ . Cox. 

Whereas ie onon ute ute be the N- 
mmer pine oh and the Winter 
‘train service consist- 

and Chair Cars 
Cincinnati and 
t before 


Resolved : -28 ur- 
op Bak ny Ra roses S>-<e 0. 
MoCorMICcK, Gen’] Passenger Agent, t Oeeage. 





THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 





Not long since a prize of $370 was of- 
fered for the best answer to the question, 
‘* What is the hole for, that is in the out- 
side of the chimney of the old fashioned 
log cabin, as represented in the trade- 
mark of Warner’s Log Cabin Remedies ?” 
The committee appointed to read and 
consider the nearly 5,000 answers, finally 
reported in favor of the answer of Mr. C. 
C. Stoddard, of Palestine, Tex., and a 
check for $371.21 was sent him. This is 
his. answer : 

‘** The hole isa place of exit for the smoke 
from what was known in the old log 
cabin days as the outside bake oven. The 
representation, as given in the pamphlet, 
is an excellent one, as I recollect the old 
log cabin with which I was familiar in 
my boyhood days. Having used ‘ War- 
ner’s Log Cabin Sarsaparilla,’ I am very 
glad to say that I consider it the very best 
and ‘safest’ sarsaparilla compounded, on 


the market, and am satisfied it will 
Soy eradicate all impurities of the 


Teachers looking for suitable positions, 
and institutions in search of competent 
instructors, are equally interested in learn- 
ing of the most reliable agencies. The 

oman’s Exchange, a teachers’ bureau, 
for both sexes, urfder the efficient man- 
agement of Mrs. A. D. Culver, at 329 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y., supplies Profes- 
sors, Teachers, Governesses, Musicians, 
etc., to Cong es, Schools, Families and 
Churches. Also Bookkeepers, Stenogra- 
— Copyists, and Cashiers to business 


That standard work, Johnson’s Univer- 
sal Cyclopedia, is having such an extended 
sale and is so popular that we wish to call 
the attention of our teacher-friends to it, 
advising them not only to own it but to 
write A. J. Johnson & Co., 11 Great Jones 
St., New York, for particulars as to sell- 
ing it. 


‘* We do amiss to spend seven or eight 


¢|years merely scraping together so much 


miserable Latin and Greek as might be 
learned otherwise easily and delightfully 
in one Dna said MILTON. 

He knew he was right, but probably he 


ry | was not aware of the close application of 


his remarks to the interlinear classics of 
Messrs. Charles De Silver & Sons, of No. 
(G) 1,102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
he list of this firm’s publications, include 
Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, 
Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gos- 
passing | Pol of St. John, and Xenophon’s Anabasis, 
lark’s Practical and Progressive Latin 
Grammar, adapted to the Interlinear 
Series of Classics, and to all other sys- 
tems, Sargent’s Standard Speakers, 
Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s 
School Histories, Lord’s School Histories, 
Manesca’s French Series, etc. Educators 
will do well to send for terms and new 
catalogue of all their publications. 


There is a certain polish which always 
distinguishes the true gentleman wherever 
he may be. is seen in manner 
and appearance, and likewise, to some ex- 
tent, in his dress. More particularly is it 
noticeable in his boots when they are 
shined by the celebrated satin aman 
French dressing, manufactured by 
F. Brown & Co., of Boston, Mass. 
This dressing received the highest award 
and only medal for shoe dressing, etc., at 


Paris e ition, 1878. Beware of imita- 
tions. one genuine without Paris medal 
on every bottle. It obtained the highest 
award New Orleans exposition against all 


competitors—a silver medal. 


Teachers rage put themselves in 
communication with the most direct chan- 
nels of professional success will be pleased 
to be reminded of the Albany Teachers’ 
Agency, vee registration is free for ’88. 
Form and particulars will be sent for 
Choate & Ga aaenwion vs, 508 Broadway, 

oate bs 5 way, 
Albany, N. Y. . 


Six cents isn’t much, but it will buy the 
neatest, best, most accurate and satis- 
factory Guide-book of New York City 
ever issued—128 pages and map. 100,000 
of these already issued. Send 6 cts. in 





stamps to Advertising Department, Grand 
{Union Hotel, New Now York, 
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{ Back Ache, .@&3 
WARNER'S Bladder Troubles, 
Rheumatism, _ £3 

N Igia, 
9 SAFE CURE § ) Rewralgio, ~aet 
Cc U R E Ss Nervousness, _ @&J | at 


There is no doubt of this 


(=3" | great remedy’s potency. It is 
no new Discovery unknown 
{=> | and mayhap worthless, but 
is familiar to the public for 
J=3" | years as the only reliable 


{4 remedy for diseases of the 
Kidneys, Liver and Stomach. 
To be well, your blood 
must be pure, and it never 
can be pure if the Kidneys, 
(the only blood purifying 
| organs) are diseased. 


Dizziness,  &} (SURED 
Ague, > 
5 WITH § 


Dyspepsia, =} 
Female Troubles, WARNER'S 
SAFE CURE. 


Bad Eyes, &3 
and | 


zs 
= 
= 





Impotency, =? 
Dropsy, 2} 


Ask your friends 
neighbors what 


WARNER’S SAFE CURE 


hasdonefor them. Its record 
is beyond the range of 
doubt. It has cured millions 
and we have millions of testi- 
monials to prove our assertion. 


WARNER'S SAFE CURE 
will cure you if you will give 
it a chance 


CARPETS 


PRICES LOWEST EVER KNOWN. 


A MANUFACTURER’S ENTIRE SsTOCK, JUST 

PURCHASED, (NEW STYLES,) COMPRISING WIL- 

TONS, BODY AND TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, AND 

EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS, TO BE CLOSED OUT 

QUICKLY REGARDLESS OF COST OF PRO- 
DUCTION. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


WILTON VELVETS, 


800 PIECES, ENTIRELY NEW DESIGNS AND 
COLORINGS, AT LESS THAN THE PRICE OF AN 
ORDINARY BRUSSELS. 


MATTINCS. 


JAPANESE AND CHINA STRAW MATTINGS, OUR 
OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 
FINE FANCY PATTERNS AND JOINTLESS WHITE 
— MATTINGS AS LOW AS 
85 PER ROLL OF i0 YARDS. 
OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS AND LIGNUMS FOR 
OFFICE FURNISHINGS. AN ENDLESS ASSORT- 
MENT. 


LACE CURTAINS, 


AND COTTAGE DRAPERY IN ENDLESS VARIETY 


Sheppard Knapp & Co., 


Siath Ave., 13th and 14th Sts. 
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AGENTS WANTED, 





BOOK roRY 0 WANT 
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Buifalo M biutual Late, 





| Indigestion. .g&}| Pe 


MEMORY 


DISCOVERY. 


Wholly unlike artificial systems. 
Cure of mind wandering. 
Any book learned in one reading. 


Classes of 1087 at Baltimore, 1005 at Detroit 
bs at Philadelphia, 1113 at Washington, 1216 
Beaten, beet ¢ classes of Coiumbia Law stu- 
dents, at Yale, 2 Univer Oberlin, ge © ot 


mn, Mic! rey, Chautau 
&e. ‘kn Procror, the Belen 








RICHARD ien- 
ASTOR, a ag P ) A 


Hons. W. 
Ju Grsson. Brown, E. H ox, Pri 
N. State Normal College, &e. seas 4 by 
correspondence. Prospectus POST FREE fro: 


PROF. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Ave. 2. i # 


WARMINS Orthoépy 


PRACTICAL 
Most mrlation, The work published on the subject of 
fae The appendix contains 6,400 words 

Ev munciation 
ebster. When 
oe 3 








Only oe ‘of the 
ind | aes on co ie every teacher. mt _ 
educa’ W. 4H. HARRISON, JR., Pus .Co., 
415 A Dearborn, ‘st., Chicago. 





Miss Adele Rankin, Elocutionist and Public 
Reader, teaches pupils to use their voices with- 
out rasping the throat, and makes a specialty 
of Voice Culture, Articulation, Gesture, Intelli- 
gent Reading, Heroic Pathetic and Humorous 
Recitations. 

Miss Mary Evans, Princi 
, Painesville, Ohio, says: 2 

ulture, but also 5 t= Pot ciple of voice 

‘ wer 0 
pups to do good work. F pes — 


Address 31 East 17th Street, New York. or 
P. O, Box 234, Jamaica, Long Island. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


SixTH AVE., 13th to 14th 8T., 
NEW YORK. 


Lake Erie Semi- 
na 
en 
not only a know 





WE SELL EXCLUSIVELY FOR CASH IN 
EVERY INSTANCE. ALL OTHER HOUSES 
BASE THEIR PRICES ON THE LOSSES IN- 
SEP ARABLE FROM A CREDIT SYSTEM, AND 
CASH BUYERS ARE THE LOSERS TO THE 
EXTENT OF HE PREMIUM THEY HAVE 
TO PAY TO COVER THESE LOSSES. 


MEN’S UNLAUNDERED SHIRTS, 74c. 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S MUSLIN UNDER- 
WEAR. 

ALL MANUFACTURED ON THE PREMISES. 
BEST MATERIAL AND CONSCIENTIOUS 
WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. 


LINEN COODS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
LACE CURTAINS, 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
Dress Goods, 


TIN, WOODENWARE, CROCKERY CHINA 
AND GLASS WARE, CUTLERY, AND 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Shoes. 
Boys’ and Youth’s Clothing. 


FISHING TACKLE 


AT FULLY ONE-THIRD LESS THAN 
USUALLY CHARGED. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED 


NEW CATALOGUES 
JUST OUT. 
MAILED UPON RECEIPT OF 10 CENTS. 





R. H. MACY & CO. 
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Peoples Line Steamers 


ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 
DREW, DEAN RICHMOND, 


Capt. 8. J. Rox. Capt. THomMAs Post. 


Leave NEW YORK for ALBANY every 
week-day at 6 P. M., from Pier 41, North River. 
Es A pe h “2 z mest 
mo , excep’ 8, wi ns 
morn Bast and West. 

Leave ALBANY for NEW YORK every 
week-day at 8 P. M., or Ly arrival of trains 
from the North, East, and W 

Tickets on sale thro hout ti the North, South, 
East and West, * pies pal Railroad and Steam 





beat Offices. oga office, 369 Broadw 
H. Au General Ticket — Sy? 
x. R., foot St., N. ¥.; M. B. =e 
Pass. "Agent, Albany, N. ¥. 
TAKE THE 


PROVIDENCE LINE 


for Boston, Worcester, Providence, and all 
points East, via Boston or Worcester. 

Steumers “Massachusetts and Rhode Island leave 
Pier 29 N. R., foot of Warren 8t., at 5.30 P. M., 
daily, except ‘Sundays, connecting at steamers 

wharf with express train for Boston, leaving 6 
a.m., arriving Boston7.l5a.m. Pullman car, new 
equipment, full night’s rest; short rail rita; 
Reeves’ renowned orchestra on each st 





BEAUTY 


Skin a Scalp 
ESTORED 
se by The 

Curicura 

Remedies. 


NOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 
woh hee pa ay 
their marvellous pocpersen es cleansing, purify- 





ing and beautifyin; — and —_ curing tortur- 
dlistigaring tt ~ — | ontetay ply Gisoanes 
of the ski blood, with ae of hair. 


woe akin, ooh the great Cure, and Curicura 
SOAP, an eee - SkinBeautifies prepared from 
it, externally, and CuTIcURA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier. internally, cure over form of skin 


CURA, 50c.; Re- 
Porrer 





les, blackheads, chapped and 
far ache skin prevented by Correura 80 ‘0 nd abe | 
Dull Aches , Pains, and Weaknesses in- 
stantly relieved by the Curicura ANTI- Pam 
PLASTER, the only pain-killing plaster. 25c, 





STONINGTON LINE. 


The only direct route for Watch Hill, Narra- 
sett er and Points in Rhode Island. 
rough cars between steamers’ landing and 

Narragansett Pier. 
Steamers leave "New Pier 36 North River daily 
at 5 P. M. except Sundays. 
J. W. MULLER, General Manager. 
W. R. BABCOCK, Ass’t General Passenger Agent 
O. H. BRIGGS, General Passenger Agent. 


tory Balla Schesie, Charebes se 
MENEELY &CO. 

WEST TROY, X. ¥. ne 
Description prices and on applieation 


m BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure aay y ae and Tin for Churchee, 
Five Aleme, Forme, ete, FULL. 
Catalogu Free. ( 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinasti. vu. 


McShane Beil Foundry 
mmnes$Grage < fBel.s 


Send for Price and Catalogue. _ Addr. 
cSHANE & OF 
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The Denver and Rio Grande Railroad. | 


“ The Scenic Line of the World ’’ is the only 
line passing through Salt Lake City en route | 
to ar‘ from San Francisco. The members 
of the National Educational Association at- 
tending the Annual Meeting to be held in 
San Francisco are cordially invited to} 
journey by the Denver and Rio Grande Rail- 
road, either going or returning. This road 
asses through the heart of the Rocky 
ountains, in the midst of scenery the 
Habe | randest and most beautiful on the contin- 
ent. Among the almost innumerable at- 
tractions of this route may be mentioned the 
following, whose fame is world-wide: 
Manitou, Garden of the Gods, Pikes Peak, 
Grand Canon, The Royal Gor, e, Marshall 
Pass nrc Saas Falls, Spanish ork Canon, 
Castle e Wasatch Range, U tah 
Lake, Salt Tene” City, and the Great Salt 


e. 

In addition to its unsurpassed scenic at- 
tractions this line presents a series of the 
most remarkable achievements in engineer- 
ing in the world, passing as it does through 
caaons thousands of feet deep, and crossing 
mountain ranges at an elevation of nearly 
two miles above the level of the sea. 

Be sure to ask for tickets via the Burl ing-| 
ton, (C. B. and Q.) Denver and Rio Grande 
and Centrat Pacific Railroads, as this is 
well known as the Scenic Route across the 
Continent. 

For illustrated descriptive matter or 
further information, address, any agent of 
either of above 
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paper. 


us the last year. 
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P 
TEACHERS ICES 


Elegant 84 Page descriptive Catalogue FREE if you mention this 
Orders filled promptly, large stock on hand. Many Normal 
Schools, Institutes and thousands of teachers were supplied by 
You can get all such books promptly of us at a good 
Also large stock of books for School Libraries on hand, catalogue 


of the best 1,000 ready in September, 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., { 2%,Cunton Place. New * ork. 


ew * ork 





Liberal Inducements to Agents.|. 





Active teachers wanted to represent our publications 
at every Normal Institute in the West. 

Exclusive right of territory given. 

For full particulars address AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Muss. 





THE 


GREATAMERICAN 









Greatest inducements ever 
orders for our celebrated 
beautiful Gold Band or Moss Rose Handsome 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner bet or G 6cah ) a ,- Moss 
Decorated Toilet Set, or White Granite Dinner Set, or Beautiful Parlor 


GOOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 
Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 


offered. Now’ Bas time to get up 
TEAS and oes — ~y secure & 


Lamp, or Watch, or Webster's Unabridged ictionary. 
house can give the same ity of goods and premiums as we. 
re. We viand’at the head competition. 


AUT TYAN|] THEGREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


P. 0. Box 289. 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 


‘* What is the matter?” asked a lawyer 
of his coachman. PF se Sascpinagll gt hast 
ning away, sir.” ‘Can't hol, pot them 
up?” * I’m afraid not.” ‘ said the 
lawyer, after judicial pH “run them 
into something cheap.” 


Little Tommy Ray quarrelled with his 
sister, and would not kiss and be friends. 
| His aunt said, “Oh, don’t you remember 
‘what papa read at family prayers this 
morning, that we were to forgive seveniy 
times seven?” ‘* Yes,” replied Tommy, ; 
** but I tickerlarly notice it was to your 
brother, not sister.” 


Wife—‘‘I declare, I am almost ashamed 


to go to church with this hat on. It isn’t 
at all the style.” Husband: ‘Is this 
Bridget’s Sunday out?” Wife: ‘ No.’ 


Husband : ‘‘Why don’t you borrow hers?” 


The man who has not ate enough hac 
better look at the calendar for this year. 


| A lazy fellow, who was idling away hi: 
time, was asked by a minister where he 
expected to go when he died. 

| “TI shall not go,” was the reply ; “I ex- 

pect to be carried.” 


Fourth Week in June. 





Here comes hot weather, Up goes the mercury. 
Most people suffer that forlorn fee of gor 
for-nothing lassitude and languor which make- 
them feel as if they were lazy. It is 1 not lazines 
| though. It is the weariness that comes of the 
heat, and of the cl ng of the blood during the 


winter months. Bu ros ao as well -— © = 
it, and be strong, 


to enjoy the 8 

Then there are other “ailments Which this “hoi 
weather brings; con; ion of the liver; biliour 
headaches; in on ; cholera-morbus an 
other bowel-disorders are in season. A variety o! 
skin disorders also cause trouble about this time. 
showing that the blood needs purifying. 

rash, pimples, and other surface indications te! 
- the disturbed condition of things beneath th: 


skin. 

To beep > the whole body in perfect order at thi: 
season, there is nothing so efficient or so pleasan‘' 
as Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. By long and suc- 
cessful use it become the great househol 
medicine, I isthe king of the family medicin« - 
chest. It is the companion of the most judiciou: 
peomse when they travel. On land or at sea; ft: 

steamboat or on the Pullman car; at home o: 
in the summer-resort hotel, Tarrant’s Seltze) 
Aperient is always ready for instant use; alwa ay 
acceptable; always efficacious. Buy of t 
druggist, and never be without it. 


Bh ang **Don’t you miss your little 
ephew very much, Freddie?’’ Freddie 
ose nephew died the week before): 

¢ "Yes, I miss him very much, but I like to 
be the uncle of an angel.” 


“* What kind of tobacco is this?” asked 
the customer; ‘long cut or fine cut?’ 
‘Con ecticut,” replied the dealer. 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City,save Bagg :e 
Express and rriage Hire, and stop at th« 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Centr 


Depot. 

00 entoenely Furnished Rooms at $1 an 
b ps per day, Eurcpean plan. Elevators an: 

Modern Cor veniences 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cor: 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first-class hotel in the City 


A certain fat man within ten miles of 
Burlington has a very thin wife. The 
boys have nicknam them “enough ” 
and “ too spare.” 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS, 


MRS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP should al- 

used for CHILDREN TEETHING. | \t 
SOOTHES the ( HILD. NS the GUMS, allays 
all pain, CURES WIND C CoLte “and Is the BES REM. 
KDY FOR DIARRHCZA 25 CTs A BOTTLE. 


A poet sent to an editor a contribution 
entitled, ‘‘Why do I live?” The editor 
answered, ‘* Because you sent your contri- 
bution by’ mail instead of bringing it.” 


Guest (to landlord): “I say, landlord, 
have you got such a thing as an encyclo- 
pedia about the house?” 

Landlord : ‘‘No, sir, we have not; but 
there is a gentleman from Boston in the 
reading room.” 


**How does the new girl strike you?”|‘ 
asked a Brooklyn man of his better half, 
referring to a — good-looking 
house-maid, of his own selection. ‘She 
hacn’t struck me yet,” replied Mrs. T., 
meekly, but she has done almost every- 
thing else.” 





Long-Standing 


Blood Diseases are cured by 
the persevering use of Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla. 

This medicine is an Alterative, and 
causes a radical change in the system. 


The process, in some cases, may not be 
quite so rapid as in others; but, with 
persistence, the result is certain. 
Read these testimonials : — 

“ For two years I suffered from a se- 
vere pain in my right side, and had 
other troubles caused by a torpid liver 
and dyspepsia. After giving several 
medicines a fair trial without a cure, I 
began to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I 
was greatly benefited by the first bottle, 


and after taking five bottles I was com- 


»letely cured.””’—John W. Benson, 70 
wrence st., Lowell, Mass. 
Last May a large carbuncle broke out 
on my arm. The usual remedies had no 


effect and I was confined to my bed for 
eight weeks. A friend induced me to try 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Less than three 
bottles healed the sore. In all my expe- 
rience with medicine, I never saw more 


Wonderful Results. 


Another marked effect of the use of this 
medicine was the strengthening of my 
sight..”"— Mrs. Carrie Adams, Holly 
Springs, Texas. 

“T had a dry scaly humor for years, 
and suffered terribly ; and, as my broth- 


er and sister were similarly afflicted, I 
presume the malay is here xlitary. Last 
winter, Dr. Tyron, (of Fe rnandins a, 
Fla.,) recommended me to take Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and continue it for a year. 


For five months I took it daily. I have 
not had a blemish upon my body for the 
last three months.” —T. E. Wiley, 146 
Chambers st., New York City. 

“ Last fall and winter I was troubled 
with a dull, heavy pain in my side. 
did not notice it much at first, but it 
gradually grew worse until it became 
almost unbearable. During the latter 


part of this time, disorders of the stom- 
ach and liver increased my troubles. 

began taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and, 
after faithfully continuing the use of 
this medicine for some months, the pain 
disappeared and I was completely 
cured.’’—Mrs. Augusta A. Furbush, 


Haveriill, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 
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tinctly, Write to F. TBOOx, rae 
Bi way, cor, 14th St. New York, 
illustrated book of proofs FREE, 








A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD'’S 


Qriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier, 


Removes Tan, Pimples 

reckles, Moth- 
Patches, Rash 
and Skin Diseas- 





teste ttto besure 
the preparation 
is properly made 

accept no coun- 


lar name, 
Setimeesenes 
Or. A. Bayer, 
said toa lady of 
the Aaution. (a 
patent): 5 
wilt use them 1 recommend ‘Gourard's Cream’ 
as the least harmful oJ all the Skin preparations” One 
bottle will last six months uring it ere Se L- 4 Also 
tinjury 


T. HOPKINS, Managrr, 48 Bond 8t grating 

ar taie tar ail Beceem aod’ Senay Osoke fentese 
a ruggists a ne 

throu out the Le 8. Canadas Europe 7 Also found 


in N, RH. ‘s, Severn’ rich «, Ridley's 
= AA, ancy Goats lers, Beware of base 
ya Reward for arres. and proof of any 





‘You can live at home and make mor. money at work for us 
RapetgerGing cele the world. Either sex ; al! ages. Cost- 
Terms VEER Add: ugusta Maine. 


ty outSt Fe reese TeukaCo A 











NSIBLE WOME 


BUY for themselves and 
their growing 


GOOD SENSE waists 
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Interesting—-Original—Practical. 


The FIRST GERMAN READER. 


By ADOLPHE DREYSPRING. 


Prepared on the CUMULATIVE METHOD, to rg the author's ‘‘ Easy 
Lessons in German,” and designed to bring out the features. 
A story simply written, and illustrated in a forcible and ori 


Introduction Price, 60 Cents. 


Send for specimen pages. Sample copies of the book will be mailed, post-paid, to 
teachers, for examination, at the introduction price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 














PS 














manner, 


1. Complete Rhetoric 
2: horter Course in Rhetoric. 


ay peas ion for te “ Com: 
a great source enjoymen 
class work, and, as compared 


Practical. For 
utlines of Sentence par ae A oe ee Companion. - 


From Principal 

I feel it will be fore ty or me ta express 
lete Rheto: been no’ 
Its wealth Df excellent and Ke illustra’ 
with the works with which I am familiar, eae 
PRIMARY LESSONS IN LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION. 

MAXWELL, Associate Sup’t of Public Instruction, Brooklyn, N. Y. Price, 30 cts. 

From Prof. 8S. H. Albro, A.M., of Orange County, N. Y. 


BARDEEN’S RHETORICAL WORKS. 


Bee, 1-00 -75 


giate Sem 
“you "what T I have cen not oa 5h and desired, 
~—¢ a greet be help, but 
helpful in 


Teacher, 


By Ww. a. 


ore clearly in our work ee 4 distinction between |} 


“We must m 
ere ae Seige peers rome met the scien 
— this ion and o~ it into practice. I am 


me more than MAX 
It is really a book of LANGUAGE LESSONS. I advise 
every teacher to get such a book as that; you will find it suggestive and helpful.” 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 & 113 William Street, New York. 


f late that 
TANGUAGE A AND COMPOSITION 1 


learning to use 
ce. = want the pou books 
lad to see one occasio! 
ELL’S S PRIMARY LX 





JUST PUBLISHED—A UNIQUE WORK. 


Smith’s Elements of English 


By M. W. SMITH,:A, M., 


Author of “Studies in English ly “toy, Teacher of English Literature, Hughes 
ae High School, Cinein matt Obie 
A Pre 


ration for the Study of English eet embracing a Review of Ety- 
mology ; ntials of lish Grammar and Composition ; Elementary Rhetoric and 
Criticism. 12mo, Cloth, 232 Pages. 


Sample Copy and Introductory Price, 60 Cents. 
Teachers will find this volume a veritable of valuable and interesti 
mupelhed to collect ae 


information, wh they have heretofore been com collect for their pupils’ use 
from various outside and often inconvenient sources. 


YAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 
, Its Use and Structure Taught by Practice 
UF Langage ut Brame 
ad BY — 

Gorpon A. SOUTHWORTH, Master of the Pres- 
cott Grammar School, Somerville, Mass., and F. B. Gopparp, Formerly Instructor in 
Philology in Harvard University. 

Complete n one volume, Price 72 cents. Or the same in two parts, price 36 cents, 
and 54 cents. This work has been long in preparation, and it has been made with 
the greatest cafe by authors who combine long and successful teaching experience 
with thorough and commanding knowledge of the subject. 

LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 743 Broadway, New York. 
General Western Agency, 185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


MESERYV Y’S 


Text-Books on Book Keeping. 


Single and double entry, and single entry, adopted in Boston and 
in every incorporated city but four in New England, in Philadelphia 
Baltimore, Albany, Jersey City. Cleveland, Bloomington, Dubuque 
and hundreds of important cities in all the states. Sample copy of 
single and double entry sent for 50 cents. Single eniry, 30 cents. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
Boston, Mass. 


NeWESI AND BEST. 
HOLMES’ NEW SERIES OF DRAWING BOOKS. 


Complete in three Numbers. So graded present as co a course in Drawing as 
the ten aud twenty book series. They have boon un verealy ersally com them. 
Samples sent on Teceig’ of 60 cents st, 20 cents eT ee 
Aaa HOLMES’ DRAWING CHARTS. 
n ten Numbers. cates ot SS, cine Shalt. These Charts fill a want | felt. ith their 
aid inexperienced teachers can properly and successfully teach Drawing. Price, $1.25 2 Seach, $10 set. 
THOMAS’ NEW WRITINC AND PENCIL TABLETS. 


They are papesioe to all others for the f 














reasons: 

Because they furnish accurate pai for She spacing, main and connecting slants. This 
is done by a simple device in It you want learn ears earlier than 
—~-7 4 lt nee oe y pu to to \--~4 twoy they 


per 45 cents per Dozen. 
On above, special ices wil be to deale 
school room furnished at lowest prices. aoe ee introduction. Any thing weed in 


Cc. M. BARNES, 
PUBLISHER AND WHOLESALE BOOK AND STATIONERY DEALER, 
75 & 77 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Chautauqua-1 888. 


July 5-Aug. 16—COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
Dr. W. R. Harper, ef Yale, Principal. 





LEWIS MILLER, President. 
JOHN H. VINCENT, Chancellor. 


July 7-28—TEACHERS’ RETREAT. 
Dr. J. W. Dickinson, of Boston, Principal. 





2 1 ($1) good assortment of songs with banjo accom- 
paniment. 


Numbers 


GRADED AND ADAPTED 


30 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Writing. Sample copies mailed postpaid for 10 cents 

TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 
18 AND 20 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 

122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


ALLEN’S COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


1 and 2, 


HOW TO THINK «a» WHAT TO WRITE. 


TO PUPILS FROM 8 TO 12 YEARS OF AGE. 
These books contain outlines for Composition bp Rules for Punctuation, &c., and poate for 


stamps for 
Publishers. 





“J OHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDLA is a 

whole library of universal knowledge from 
the pens of the ablest scholars in America and 
Europe. It is accepted as high authority in our 
leading colleges. It is not for the few, like 
Appleton’s, the Britannica, or the International, 
but forall. It has just been thoroughly revised 
at a cost of over $60,000, and three years’ labor 
by forty editors, and over 2,000 renowned con- 
tributors. It is in eight convenient sized 
volumes. No father can give to his child at 
school or his son or daughter just entering the 
arena of life anything that will be of more per- 
manent benefit. It is an education supplemen- 
tary to that of the schools. Address for particu- 
lars and terms, 


A. J. Johnson & Co., 


11 Great Jones St., New York. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
eee Books, Dra 
and Artists’ Mater 


Prang’s American Text-Rooks on Art Edu- 
cation.  4Ls0 MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANCS Sanwine Bowens. 


CH SPECIAL 

ese MODEL DELS have perm specially ‘eaiened for the 

anes of Form and Dra and Gram 
mar Schools. They consist of oun Solids a and Tablets 
orn arranged in Yi nd graded corte ere. made with 
greate cr Govareny , and are 
furs ishea at the lowest bie prices. y bave 
cities vot the country and 
indispensable to the correct teaching 
of Form and Drawing in every stage, and especially 
ut the outset 

For catalogue and particulars, address 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C©O., 


7 Park Strect, Boston, Mass. 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Models 





Summer Homes and Summer Music 


Refined Senporesy homes in pleasant places 
Ba — if without a few well-chosen 
music boo! 

Two _—s of recent publication, 


CLASSICAL PIANIST, 

and PIANO CLASSICS, 
(each $1) contain a ~ogauaa a hundred piano pieces 
of exceptional beauty. 
SONG CLASSICS, 


($1) contains fi aay See grade songs, with English 
and foreign 


Good Old Songs We Used to Sing, 
($1.25) contains 115 songs that are world favorites. 


VOCAL BANJOIST, 


CHOICE VOCAL DUETS, 
(1.25) a fine and large collection. 


Emerson’s Male Voice Gems, and 

Emerson’s Part- s and Glees 

for Mixed Voices, 

(each $1) just the books for a social sing. 

College — and War Songs, (each 
50 cents) and Jubilee and Plantation 
Songs, (30 cents) are favorites everywhere. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 


C. 8. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
A New Critica: Edition of 


Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies 
» ae oe Notes. 


We shall pubhsh or new edition of 
Ruskin’'s “ ones om d L * the text of Ly 
is that of the third English ed tion, revised b; 


Ruskin a oa first volume of his Collected _ 
This has annotated and furnished 





with poe my tory reudings from 
Ruskin’s other works. 
“Sesame and Lilies” is a favorable reading- 
iy for both on account of the 
ease and grace of its and on account of its 
su; veness and healthful moral influence. 


ie notes are the result of practical experience 
in the class-room, and are designed not only to 
explain obscure references, but also to arouse an 
interest in the serious study of literature. 
ait illustrative extracts are sufficiently full 
ont meteine cant quocusags < = pupil to further 
study of Ri 


John Wiley & Sons, Astor Pi., New York. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


** Collier’s Histories,” 








AND 
“© World at Home Readers.” 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course 
1, Standard Arith, Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 
Drawing. 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blan‘s. 


HOLMES’ NEW READERS. 


Best ideas ; peatest illustrations ; cheapest books. 





Their catalogue will be sent free to ad- 
dress "and yn a large p Propo of ke 
for ding. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


By Pav Bert. 


“It makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
possible in bn Common School.”’ 
*,*Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 


application. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715 & 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


Publishers of School and College Text-Books, etc. 
Dealers in School Stationery and Supplies. 











A NEW BOOK! 

‘The Virtues and their Reasons. A 
System of Ethics for Society 
and Schools.” 

By AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 

Sent by mail for $1.50. Address. 


























it is the aim of this department to provide 
courses in linguistic, philological, and scientific 
subjects, and to offer all he privileges of personal 
contact with instructors and thorough class drill 
guaranteed by a college or university. 
60 Professors. 60 Courses. 
Most plete S College in the World 








A three-weeks’ meeting of secular school 
teachers, for lectures, illustrative exercises, bio- | Fourth, 
graphical studies, scientific experiments, etc., 
combining with the recreative delights of the 
summer vacation the stimulating and quickening 
influence of the summer school. 


Pedagogical Principles. Applicati 
ali branches. = wet 2 





200 Popular Lectures, Concerts, Entertainments; Prize Matches, etc. 
Good board, Cheap railroad rates. Tuition feeslow. For full information write to 
WwW. A, DUNCAN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


es will teacher or parent. First 
hey ind, 25 cts.; Third, 40 cts. 


ag PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York. 
5 Somerset St,. Boston. 


THE VAUGHN TEACHERS’ REST, 


at Tompkins Cove, near West Point, N. Y., will 
open June 2. 1888. Application may be made 
morning and evening at the Board Directory of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, 7 
East 15th Street. 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., 




















